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India swaps shellac 
for U.S. chemicals 


BELOW: Indian women sieving bark, thorns, dirt, and other foreign matter from dried seed- 
lac. The cleaned seed-lac is shipped as such, or melted into orange shellac. AT RIGHT: A 


chemist in an American laboratory takes a sample of an organic pigment color for analysis. 


Every 3 seconds 
@ customer is 
served overseas 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
COLOMBIA FRANCE 
Paris (IBC Branch) 
HONG KONG 
IMOLA 
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Coteutte Clark Field 
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Porto Alegre Gatian 
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Santos Caibari 
Sio Paulo Ca 
Manzan 


Matanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 


London ~ 
117, Old Broad 8:. 


Flores 
Plaza Once 
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REP, OF PANAMA 
Panama 
WestEad . Peau 
11, Waterloo Place’ Lima 
Write for color-illustrated booklet describing “Overseas Banking Service” 


HE ECONOMIES of the United States and India 

complement each other to an unusual degree. 
India is one of our principal sources of important 
industrial raw materials. We buy from India 
most of our lac and shellac, most of our burlap, 
cashew nuts, and pepper. And we rely greatly 
on India for mica, tea, manganese, ilmenite, 
special gums and tanning materials. 

On the other hand, India is eager to modernize 
her agriculture, to develop her natural resources, 
and to expand and re-equip her industries. The 
second most populous country in the world, she 
needs, and will need even more in the future, 
our machinery, electrical and farm equipment, 
chemicals, dyestuffs, and pharmaceuticals. In 
1949, India and the United States exchanged 
almost $500 million worth of goods. 

With fully staffed branches in Bombay and 
Calcutta, The National City Bank of New York 
can offer valuable assistance to trade with 
India. For information, write or call Overseas 
Division at Head Office. 


William L. Bulkeley, 
Manager of our Bom- 
bay Branch, is a vet- 
eran of 22 years in 
Far Kastern Branches 


Frank De C. Mathews, 
Manager of Calcutta 
Branch, also has 2 
years’ experience !" 
Far Eastern Branches 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds: Buy them at your bank. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street « 67 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Another of the Jobs* that Stainless Steel does BEST 
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OR YEARS and years, commercial acids and 

other *“‘bad”’ chemicals were shipped in glass 
carboys protected up to the neck by unwieldy 
wooden crates. At very first glance, you will see 
how these modern stainless steel chemical con- 
tainers were vast improvements in strength, safety 
and ease of handling, but there were other im- 
portant advantages. 

For one thing, each stainless drum holds 25% 
more acid by volume than a carboy, yet weighs 
some 10% less when filled. The saving in freight 
rates alone, every time the drum is shipped and 
returned, is more than 30%. In addition, the 
stainless container is designed to self-stack, solidly 
and securely. A two-high stack of drums, com- 
pared to unstacked carboys, gives you about three 
times as much gallonage per square foot of floor 
Space in a freight car, truck bed or warehouse. 
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You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 
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Like so many other applications for Allegheny 
Metal, therefore, these chemical containers are 
important to the national economy. Stainless 
steel is a vital material, both in essential in- 
dustrial uses and in the building of armament. 
@ Let us help you to use it wisely and well, to get 
the least possible wastage per ton. Our engineers 
are at your service. 


* * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—ene 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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This Christmas, give the best, the most treasured 
possession of all—the bright gift of knowledge. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, with its twenty-four 
handsomely bound volumes, prepared by the world’s finest minds, is a gift that will 
bring pleasure to every member of your family. The most complete and authoritative 
reference set in the world, it will enrich the lives of those who own it for long years 
to come. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica is available on easy monthly payments ; you will be par- 
ticularly interested in the special Christmas purchase plan. With it comes the Britannica 
Book of the Year, a graphic summary of the past year’s achievements in every field of 
human endeavor. In addition, you will enjoy the personal service rendered by the 
world-famous Britannica Research Library. 

This year, more than ever before, Encyclopaedia Britannica is a necessary part of 
the life of every thinking American family. Make this Christmas one to remember for 
a lifetime. ... 

The coupon below will bring you complete information, without obligation. 
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LETTERS —— 


Latin Americans 


Congratulations on your article [Ngy 
WEEK, Sept. 25] about the elections jp 
Salvador. 

The young officers of El Salvador hay, 
shown the officers of the armies of oth 
Latin American countries that the duty of » 
army in a democratic nation is to defend th 
constitution and rights of the people, 


Jutio M. A.preyg 
Consul General for Panama 


Liverpool, England 


Congressional Crime 


The paragraph “May Day” in your In Pag 
ing section of the Sept. 25 issue set me at somd 
cynical calculation. On Sept. 1 two congres 
men (ex) were in jail and, as of now, two 
congressmen are on parole. It would appe 
that the crime rate among our highest legis); 
tive body is considerably higher than that 
the average American citizen. If the sam 
percentage of Americans were in Federal ip 
stitutions, there would be in excess of 500,00 
inmates. 

Surely some comparative figures of Co 
gressional crime rate versus the national rat 
would be of timely interest as Election Da 
approaches . . . The comparison . . . [is] mo 
striking when one considers that congres 
are not as supervised by law-enforcemen 
officials as is the average citizen. 


CuHARLEs B. Smits 
Annapolis, Md. 


Chestnut 


I’ve been interested in the way Brit 
humor has been coming across the Atlant 
since the end of the war to prop up thes 
comic writers in this country. In seven 
Broadway shows I’ve seen sketches that wer 
almost direct pinches from shows I'd seen i 
the West End during the war. Now in News 
WEEK (Oct. 2), I see that Groucho Mar.. 
is credited with the crack of the week: ‘W4 
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‘voek: ‘i =Speed-up automobile production, General Motors 
‘ co : : SS ae z Mr. J. J. Cronin, vice president of General Motors 
Corporation has built a multi-million dollar fabri- as 
and general manager of the company’s Fisher Body 
= cating plant in the Pittsburgh area. Here, next door Division, said: 
rage ik . 
ped to one of the world’s largest sheet steel mills, 2000 “The steel used . . . can be obtained near at hand, and 
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IN THE HEART OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST MARKET 
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James H. Durr, Governor 
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Tueopore Rooseve t, III, Secretary of Commerce 





























TURNS fTSELF OFF 
AFTER YOU GOTO SLEE 



































CLOCK-RADIO 
The Worlds Most Useful Radio! 


© No more worry about falling asleep 
and leaving the radio on all night. The 
new G-E Clock-Radio turns itself off 
automatically—and the light too! Next 
morning it wakes you to music, has 
your coffee ready. Turns electric ap- 
pliances on or off. No wonder it out- 


@ Beautiful big table radio 
actually outperforms many 
consoles. Extra sensitive! Ex- 
tra powerful! 5 tubes plus 
rectifier. Slide-rule dial with 


dial light. In mahogany plastic (Model 


404, right) or ivory plastic. $29.95* 


*Slightly higher West and South. Subject to change 
without notice. 


a 


gy 


sells all other makes combined! And— 
it’s a fine-toned radio, a G-E electric 
clock that tells time even in the dark, 
Alabaster ivory, porcelain white, Con- 
go brown or Persian red plastic cabinet 
...all at one low price. Only $34.95* 


General Electric Company, Syracuse, New York 


fou Can pil GN confule HCE UP 


GENERAL (96) ELECTRIC 
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wouldn't be in this mess if Truman was alive” 
Nonprofessional wits were saying this in Lop. 
don in 1947, substituting Attlee for Truman, 


JoseryH A. Patcy 
Flushing, N.Y. 


New Era in Sports 


Shame on Newsweek for not even mep. 
tioning the latest development in basebalj 
recently with the competition of the first jp. 
terhemispheric championship series in the 
history of the sport recently at Tokyo between 
the U.S. [semi-pro] championship Fort Wayne 
Capeharts and ows No. 1 non-pro club, 


Baseball in Japan 


A total of 317,000 fans witnessed the eight 
games in which the U.S. champions partic: 
pated in Japan, comparing favorably with 
crowds which attend our annual World Series 
in pro ball in the U.S. ... 

Fort Wayne beat the Japanese champions, 
four victories to one, and then played thre 
exhibition games by popular demand. 

The U.S. champions left Wichita, afte 
winning the National tournament, at mid 
night, Sept. 6, played eight games in Japa, 
and were back in the U.S.A. eleven das 
later. How’s that for this new era in modem 
sports! 

RAYMOND DuMONT 
President 


National Baseball Congress of America 
Wichita, Kans. 


Handshake 


After reading the article in your Ott. - y 
issue about the newly amiable, courte 
and considerate’ Mr. Vyshinsky and th 
change in Russian policy from line lung 0 
hidden ball tactics, I can understand 
cover on the same issue. 

It shows Mr. Acheson and Mr. Vyshinsh 

(Continued on ‘Page § 
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Today Better Homes & Gardens offers more than 3%4-million circulation— 
is the only top man- woman magazine 
the ei that got there entirely through 100% service! 


ns partici- 


ably with ys take a new look at Better Homes & Gardens 


orld Series : ee : é 
today—and especially at the significance of its multi- 
hampiow,f/™ million circulation. 

rved three : 2 aie a 

aati Where else will you find over 3%4-million families screened 
hita, aftefm for abiding interest in their homes? 

, at mid- . : - one one 

in Japa Where else will you find over 34-million families attracted 
ges» to a magazine solely because of its 100% service content 
; 1] . * ‘ 

in mode on better living? 

UMONT 
resident 
.merica 


Where else will you find over 3%-million families primed 
for buying by helpful editorial counsel on household and 
family problems? 


The ; 


plain fact is: of all top-circulation magazines read 
iad with equal interest, by both men and women, only Better 

pur Oct. - Bs - a 

courteots Homes & Gardens offers such a vastly productive reader- 


and t ship—such a fertile big market for any product you sell. 
> plunge 


rstand tem So whether it’s your name, your product or your service, 
~~? certainly Better Homes & Gardens rates a high place in 
ys 7, Saar ° . . 
on PageSi Ur advertising plans—throwing all of its power behind 
fm our advertising message whatever that message may be. 
16, 1930 te) ce) ) J 











[’ FELT GoopD to sit by the fire, having 
come in from the first cold blasts of 
October. Tom Shields had just settled 
himself to read the evening paper when 
his wife Jenny came into the room carry- 
ing a carton of papers. “I cleaned out our 
closet today,” she said, “and I want to 
throw this stuff out. Now don’t tell me 
again that it’s all valuable.” 


“*I’m sure it is,”” Tom laughed as Jenny 
sat down next to him. Tom saw that the 
box contained a lot of old things—news- 
paper clippings, photographs and letters, 
all in a kind of neat disorder. He picked 
up a letter that was dated March 20, 
1933. He opened it, looking at the signa- 
ture first. “Bill.” Of ‘course! Bill Fairchild. 


Tom read through the letter and sat in 
silence for a few minutes. Then he said, 
“Jenny, listen to this letter. Bill Fairchild 
wrote it back in 1933, when we were living 
over in the Willow Street house.” 


Jenny looked up from her darning. “I 
saw Mrs. Fairchild just the other day. 
What does it say?” 


Tom began to read. 
Dear Tom: 


I think this is going to sound a little senti- 
mental, but that’s the way I feel tonight and 
so here goes. 


After you left, I went up to Bobby’s room 
to take a peek at the subject of our conver- 
sation tonight. He was sound asleep—com- 
pletely unmindful of the depression, the bank 
holidays, the general struggle going on around 
him. I stand between him and all that. But I 
can’t always stand there and so it’s good to 
know that no matter what happens to me, 
Bobby is going to be able to be a lawyer or a 
doctor or an engineer or whatever he wants to 
be. As I stood there I could almost see him 
trying a case or walking confidently into an 
operating room—and then I went over and 
patted his head and told myself to stop push- 
ing the years so fast. 


I don’t imagine very many people take the 
trouble to tell their life insurance agent things 
like this, but I want you to know that I'm 
going to have a good night’s sleep because you 
helped me to see Bobby’s future clearly. 

Sincerely, 
Bill 
Jenny put her darning down slow). 
Tom,” she said, “I think you ought t 
give that letter to Mrs. Fairchild for het 
to send to Bobby. He’s in law school now 
A 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fciwes 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE 





[. the world there are many famous hotels, but none 


enjoys a more impressive background nor a more loyal 

clientele than the distinguished Waldorf-Astoria on New York’s 

fashionable Park Avenue. Its unrivalled reputation has been achieved through 
a renowned cuisine, superb service and friendly hospitality. Since 1893 the 


Waldorf-Astoria has played host to the “Who’s Who” of the World. 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Mew York 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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were damaged 


all over the house! 















Claim #H-49-9440: It was a 
typical small fire. The owner and 
his wife were away from their New Jersey house at the 
time and a neighbor gave the alarm. The Fire Depart- 
ment arrived promptly, soon had the blaze under control 
and confined it to the living room. In spite of their effi- 
ciency, a day bed, a large upholstered armchair and a 
9 x 12 rug were destroyed, and other furnishings through- 
out the house were damaged by water or smoke. Fortu- 
nately, this couple had Hartford Household Contents 
Insurance and Hartford paid the entire loss .. . $1,150. 


As in this case, even a small fire can cause a big loss in 
furnishings and personal effects. That’s why it’s a good 
idea to get your belongings under insurance protection. 
But be sure you include them all .. . find out exactly 
what they’re worth. Hartford’s Inventory Booklet makes 
this easy. Write us for a free copy, or ask your Hartford 
agent or insurance broker. In over 5000 communities 
you can locate your Hartford agent by calling Western 
Union, asking for “Operator 25.” 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 




















Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
shaking hands. What attracts my eye is My 
Acheson’s thumb on Mr. Vyshinsky’s eo, 
sleeve. Is he trying to find out what \; 





Acme 







Vyshinsky and Acheson 


Vyshinsky has up his sleeve this time? I hope 
he didn’t mistake the dagger for an oliv 
branch. 







Rosert C, Merz 
Sacramento, Calif. 






>I have always felt from its inception that 
the United Nations was a wholly hypocritical 
setup, The photograph of Vyshinsky an 
Acheson on the cover of your Oct. 2 magi- 
zine only emphasizes this - fact. 


Lerta G. WHITNEY 
Chicago, Il. 


> If that is a Masonic handshake Acheson is 
giving Vyshinsky, may God save us from the 
machinations of both Russia and our Secre 
tary of State. 


J. HarrRiIncToN MCAULIFFE 
Oakdale, N. Y. 


> Is the UN really going to work? Maybe the h 
picture of Acheson and Vyshinsky is a good tne 
omen that they can finally get together aul 


actually work for world peace. Wh 
Matitpa Hatt con 

Kansas City, Mo. wat 
ore, 


>... Is Mr. Acheson wearing his Adler shoes han 
or is the vociferous Vyshinsky a sand blaste! 


You didn’t show their left hands. What ws F 
in them, machetes? the 
J. A. Murray Rol 

Providence, R. I. 
pro] 
Catholic Doctrine tion 
tion 


In your issue of Sept. 18 commenting : 
Dr. Bainton’s book “Here I Stand,” you stale: typ 
“As Dr. Bainton explains Martin’s origin T 
quarrel with the papacy over indulgences, 
points out that the church at Wittenberg had Rot 
acquired by 1520 a collection of 19,013 relis prol 
—and the total indulgences attached to vie" cal; 
ing all of them (and making contributio® swe 
therefor) amounted to 1,902,202 years and tat; 
270 days of reduced time in purgatot 

The statement is a serious distortion 
matter of Catholic Doctrine. ‘The Catho 
Church does not hold (nor has it ever held) 
that an indulgence of a certain numbet 
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THEY HAVE THIS IN COMMON ... 


the problem of materials to be moved in quantity 


Whenever you must process or 
convey fluids or bulk solids—oil, 
water, steam, gas. . . coal, coke, 
ore, sand—you have a materials 
handling problem. 


For well over half a century, 
the primary function of Hewitt- 
Robins has been solving that 
problem—in its varied ramifica- 
tions, in its world-wide applica- 
tions. The projects illustrated are 
typical. 


The decision to turn to Hewitt- 
Robins, when you face such a 
problem, is both natural and logi- 
cal; you know you will get an an- 
swer that is complete and authori- 
tative. First, because Hewitt- 


Hewitt Rubber Division, Buffalo 5, N.Y. > 
Hewitt Restfoam Division, Buffalo 5,N. Y. - 


Robins originated both the rubber- 
covered belt and the trough- 
shaped idler (the bases of belt 
conveyors). Second, because only 
Hewitt-Robins can deliver the 
complete bulk-transportation 
package: 


Robins Engineers Division de- 
signs, engineers and erects sys- 
tems and entire plants 


Hewitt Rubber Division man- 
ufactures products of rubber and 
synthetics to convey solids and 
fluids 

Robins Conveyors Division 
fabricates steel into machinery for 
conveying, screening, sizing, proc- 


ate 
> o, 





essing and dewatering bulk gran- 
ular materials. 


This single source and unified 
responsibility is unique in the ma- 
terials handling industry. 


The services and products of 
our three industrial Divisions are 
available — separately or collec- 
tively—to help make your opera- 
tions more effective and economical. 


Next time materials handling is 
your problem, the simple and safe 
answer is to make it ours. 


Robins Conveyors Division, Passaic, N. J. 
Robins Engineers, 157 Chambers St., N. Y.7, N.Y. 





Now...for you...revolutionary relief 
from this painful nuisance...with 
a Sealy Firm-0-Rest Orthopedic 
Mattress to provide the “posturized” 
firmness and the supple support 
that truly healthful sleep demands. 
Accepted for Advertising in the 
Journals of the American Medical 
Association, awarded the “Good 
Housekeeping” Guarantee Seal, the 
Sealy Firm-0-Rest is the “world’s 
largest selling orthopedic mattress.” 
Select the superb Sealy Orthopedic 
... to support you in the style to which 
you should be accustomed! 


ty  f Aoveatisen 


American 
Medical 
Association 
Pusuications 
coun! Of Miuns Po 


< 
‘ Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
. * 


Oras avveansen WAS 


FIRM-O-REST 


ORTHOPEDIC MATTRESS 


HERE’S THE CULPRIT! ... the too soft, sagging 
mattress that lets the “heaviest third’’ of your body sink 
into dangerous muscle strain. You wake more exhausted 
than when you retired, another “‘morning backache” 
candidate! 


THE SOLUTION ...SEALY FIRM-O-REST... 
scientifically “pre-built” for resilient support, consist- 
ently healthful comfort. Firmer ... more relaxing... 
it’s SEALY-engineered for proper sleep posture, as so 
many doctors advise! : 





© seaty, Inc, 1980 


666 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO-® FACTORIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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days means that many days less in purg.tory. 
In the early church canonical penances were 
sometimes assigned for sins. These pen.nces 
were for various periods of time. !ndul- 
gences were remissions granted by the c yurch 
(which had assigned the penance) of all or 
of a certain number of days of the assigned 
penance. The church still retains the terms of 
those earlier days in granting indulgences, 
* 


JoHN McCoy 
New York City 


>... No attainment of any amount of indul- 


" gences ever reduced the time of suffering in 


purgatory any number of “years” or “cays,” 
These terms mean that the indulgence, in 
this case the viewing of certain relics, would 
gain merit toward less time in purgatory to 
the degree that public penance would for a 
given number of days or years. Therefore a 
prayer for “800 days indulgence” does not 
lessen purgatory by 300 days; there is no time 
in supernatural life. It simply means that if 
the person was to do public penance for 300 
days he would obtain the same merit ... 
I hope this .. . will clear things up ... 


Joan WaALsH 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


© For all of Roland Bainton’s research on 
Martin Luther, he still does not know what 
an indulgence is. 

It is a reduction in whole or in part of the 
temporal punishment due to sin. It has no 
reference at all to reduced time in purgatory 
as he indicates ... 


Rev. Epwarp G. Haccerty 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


> Is there a Protestant who does not pay trib- 
ute to you, Newsweek, for your inspiring 
review of Dr. Roland Bainton’s biography of 
Dr. Martin Luther? ... 

Thank God for St. Paul’s incessant New 
Testament hammering on salvation by grace: 
“Therefore we conclude that a man is justi- 
fied by faith without the deeds (and man- 
made indulgences and dogmas) of the law’ 
(Rom. 3:28). 

Again, thanks for your review. 


ALICE MEUNIET 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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There are many reasons why you'll like Lansing. Here are 
a few... 

Lansing is the capital of Michigan, a foremost state in 
industry, in agriculture, in playtime advantages. 

It is the home of one of America’s largest and finest educa- 
tional institutions, Michigan State College, located in East 
Lansing—a separate city but part of the Lansing community. 

It is centrally located with respect to Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Flint, Saginaw, Pontiac, Bay City, Jackson, Battle 
Creek and Kalamazoo. ,; 

Lansing is the home of Oldsmobile, Reo, Motor Wheel 
and scores of other industrial enterprises of many kinds. 

It is the trading center for 325,000 people, including many 
of Michigan’s most successful farmers. 

Its people are substantial, broad-visioned Americans such 
as you would expect to find in a city ranking so high in 
industry, commerce, education and government. 


What does being neighbors with the State Government 
mean to you? The State Government provides year-around 
employment for 5,500 people whose paychecks total 
$16,000,000 annually. This benefits everyone in Lansing. 

What benefits will Michigan State College bring you? 
Michigan State has 16,500 students, who spend more than 
$13,000,000 a year, and a faculty-employee payroll of more 
than $8,000,000 a year. Meetings, short courses and special 
events at State draw armies of visitors. College programs offer 
the best in music and lectures, supplementing the fine attrac- 
tions provided by civic associations. Top drawer football is 
played in the big Macklin Stadium. Best of all, Michigan State 
graduates the kind of young men and women that business 
and industry need. 

Lansing, one of many fine cities in Outstate Michigan* 
served by Consumers Power Company, is handsome, vigorous, 
well-to-do. You'll /ike Lansing. May we tell you more about it? 


Check “These peduantages of Outstate Michigan 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 


% In the Great Market Center of America 


% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 


* No State Income Tax > Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 


% Dependable Gas and Electric Service 


% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
% Woods, Lakes and Streams that Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE Industrial Development Department 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN Cc 


*Shading on map shows 
territory served by 
s Power Company 
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For Your Information 


RED FEATHER VS. RED STAR: In the 1950 edition of 
the Community Chest handbook for some 1,250 local chair- 
men, “Red Feather Facts,” a portion of a Raymond Moley 
NEWSWEEK column is quoted. Moley 
says: “The community drive provides |g@e 

efficient and self-supporting education. Give 
The thousands of Chest workers and 
the millions who give learn how a com- 
munity lives, what is the matter with 
it, and what ought to be done about its 
aches and pains ... John Dewey’s defi- 
nition of democracy comes to life. 
Democracy is ‘the widening of the 
area of shared concerns.’ The Red Feather is a serviceable 
answer to the red star.” We trust our readers agree. 









enough! 
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TAXES HIGHER YET? By this time most Newsweek 
readers know in actual dollars and cents what the new tax 
bill has done to their paychecks. But what about next year? 
In another installment of NEwsweEek’s series on You and 
the War, the Business Department has prepared an anal- 
ysis of the Administration’s 51 tax plans—both personal 
and corporate. After weeks of interviewing Treasury offi- 
cials and members of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the Business staff has come up with an exclusive report on 
what Administration circles are planning in the way of 
additional income taxes, excess-profits levies, and foresee- 
able defense expenditures (see page 74). 


HOW MANY SEATS? For the last couple of weeks News- 
WEEK’s Washington bureau staff has been picking the best 
political brains owned by capital correspondents in prepa- 
ration for our biennial Congressional election survey. The 
box on page 34 is a compilation of the best-informed 
guesses in Washington. Thus, we feel privileged to present 
their combined opinions as to possible changes in House 
and Senate and the major issues involved in a “Correspond- 
ents’.Election Preview.” One firm conviction the experts 
have is that the Democrats will not gain in the House. 
That’s all we're going to tell you on this page. 


THE COVER: As Senate Majority Leader Scott Lucas, 
Illinois Democrat, stumps the state for reelection, his cam- 
paign oratory adds up to a ringing testimonial to the Truman 
Administration. How Lucas does at the polls on Nov. 7 may 
very well be the answer to control of the next Congress. 

In the meantime, the Illinois campaigners have been 
doing pretty well for this publication. Samuel Shaffer, 
Newsweek's Congressional correspondent who has been 
following both Lucas and his opponent, Everett Dirksen, 
around the campaign circuit, has heard the Democratic 
candidate tell each audience: “Truman called the 80th the 
‘Do-Nothing Congress.’ NEwsweEEk, that great independent 
magazine, in an article written by my good friend Sam 
Shaffer, who is sitting here in the 
audience tonight, called the 81st 
the ‘Did Something Congress’.” 
Political objectivity is a very rare 
thing, but Shaffer seems to have it. 
Dirksen asks his audiences: “Did 
you ever hear about “The Arkansas 
Switch’? Newsweek, that great in- 
pendent magazine,. in an article 
written by my good friend, Sam 
Shaffer, whom I see sitting in the audience here tonight, 
told that story.” A report on the political situation in 
Illinois begins on page 28 (photo by Acme). 
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Good thing he’s grown 


He seemed like a big fellow in the 
rush days of 1941. But it’s a good 
thing he’s bigger today. For the 
telephone system of nine years ago 
couldn’t possibly do today’s job. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has 
increased the number of telephones 
by more than 16,000,000. There are 


nearly twice as many now as nine 
years ago. 


Millions of miles of Long Distance 


circuits have been added. Billions _ 


of dollars have been spent for new 
equipment of all kinds. The number 
of Bell Telephone employees has 
increased to more than 600,000. 


Times like these emphasize the 
benefits of such growth and the value 
of a strong, healthy telephone com- 
pany to serve the Nation’s needs. 


For now, more than ever, the 
Nation depends on telephone serv- 
ice to get things done and speed the 
job of defense. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
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A Strong Hand 

Defense Secretary Marshall is leaving no doubt 
about who is boss in the Pentagon—and giving the 
laugh to those who thought he was getting old. Under 
the Johnson regime, the joint committee of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Secretaries made many policy 


decisions which were generally OK’d by the chief.. 


Now Marshall is handing down the word from the top. 


It°'s Happening Here 

Security officers of one of the most sensitive Wash- 
ington departments had a close call recently when 
.they started to remove a hidden wiretap discovered 
on an important phone line. The device had been 
booby-trapped with high explosive. 


China Policy Shift? 

Revision of U.S. policy toward Communist China is 
a real possibility—provided Peking does not intervene 
in Korea or move against Formosa or Indo-China. The 
change, if it occurs, would come in mid-1951. Other- 
wise the U. S. may find itself virtually alone in opposing 
Red China’s admission to the UN. The British, by the 


way, expect no thanks from Peking for their support; 
but they are vitally interested in keeping their policy 
in line with India’s. 


Guide te Mao’s Course 

Diplomats are scrutinizing the relations between 
Moscow and the Red Chinese army as the key to 
whether the Mao regime can ever go Titoist or will 
end up as just another satellite. It was Soviet attempts 
to control the Yugoslav army that brought the final 
break between Tito and the Kremlin. Right now Mao’s 


army seems fairly independent, but it has thousar.ds of 
Russian advisers. 


Just What We Wanted 

The Soviets outsmarted themselves by demanding 
that the UN take up the U.S. intervention in Formosa. 
Until then, the U.S. was isolated on the issue. Now, 
with the other powers brought in, Washington can 
count on at least some support. Also, because of world 
opinion, an attack on Formosa is less likely while the 
deliberations go on. Whatever the UN decides 
eventually, this delay squares with the aim of the 
intervention—to maintain the status quo. 


Hitech in Acheson’s UN Plan 

Washington is seriously concerned about getting 
enough votes in the General Assembly to put through 
Secretary Acheson’s plan for making that body the 
center of a collective security system. The U.S. may 
agree to British and French suggestions to have the 
proposed emergency sessions of the Assembly called 
by a seven-member vote of the Security Council 


instead of by a majority of Assembly members. But 
French objections to creating special UN units within 
each national army probably can’t be reconciled. 


Still Only Forty-eight 

After many ups and downs, the _— for state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii look gloomy again. South- 
ern senators have warned that they will filibuster 
against the bill in the special session, where it was 
thought to have a good chance. The Southerners don't 
want the Senate to gain four new votes which would 
probably be favorable to civil-rights measures. 


Funny Money Boom 

Bogus $10 and $20 bills are appearing in increasing 
numbers from coast to coast. The Treasury is collecting 
counterfeits at the annual rate of $727,000, compared 
with $137,000 two years ago. Arrests are up 200% from 
1949. How to spot a fake: blunt, sawtooth points on 
colored Treasury seal, dull or blurred eyes in oval 
portrait, and splotchy screenwork background. 


Smart Move for Lueas 

Illinois Democratic leaders admit privately that 
Sen. Scott Lucas’s opposition to the Truman veto of 
the anti-subversive measure was a big factor in improv- 
ing his reelection chances (see page 28). It enabled 
the Majority Leader to ride the do-something-about- 
Communists wave and indicated he was no Adminis- 
tration rubber stamp. 


Military Flashes 

Navy plans for a big new aircraft carrier call for a 
stubby island superstructure about 16 feet high. That 
would give the skipper a needed observation post 
without much hazard to incoming planes ... The Air 
Force and Navy have a new anti-icing device for jet 
engines that licks one of the worst problems in high 
altitude and arctic maneuvers. 


Another Peace Bid 

A quiet behind-the-scenes effort is being made by 
the Friends Service Committee to arrange peace talks 
between Western officials and the Kremlin. The 
Quakers claim they found Moscow receptive on their 
first moves—to talk about subjects like trade and ex- 
change of visitors before getting into politics. Inciden- 
tally, the Quakers aren’t sympathetic to the Stassen 
overtures, which they view as personal promotion. 


Foreign Notes 

At the recent North Atlantic Pact conference, 
Secretary Acheson made considerable headway sell- 
ing German rearmament to Jules Moch, the tough 
French Defense Minister who hates Germans because 
his son was tortured to death by the Gestapo . . . Tito’s 
secret police have jailed 400 Cominform agents since 
Sept. 1. They were involved in a major sabotage plot 
covering practically all of Yugoslavia. 


What, No Plan? 

Although the current Soviet “Five Year Plan” ends 
this year, nothing is being said in Russia about the 
promised new one. Probable reason: The propaganda 
value of such plans has been milked dry. The Kremlin~ 
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may feel future production drives will do better if 
linked in the public mind with particular projects like 
the Kuibyshev and Stalingrad power plants. 


Help For UN Forces 

Some 2,000 Thailand army regulars will leave 
Bangkok shortly for Korea. The Thais, who also have 
offered two corvettes to the U.S. Seventh Fleet, will 
sail in their own ships and ‘bring their own equipment. 


Creative Journalism 

The popular Russian photo magazine Ogonyok 
(Flame) currently is treating its readers to the heroic 
story of how four North Korean torpedo boats sank a 
U.S. cruiser off Korea. One detail omitted: no such 
event has happened. 


Light Stuff for Heavy Duty 

The Army is building a 2%-ton truck with an alumi- 
num body and plastic-roofed cab over the engine. 
Suitable for parachute drops in airborne operations, it 
weighs 60% less than conventional models . . . Light- 
weight metals like magnesium, aluminum, and titani- 
um are being used for new Army weapons whenever 
possible to make truck or plane transportation easier. 


Mothballing Breakdown 

The government’s synthetic-rubber program is being 
delayed 30 to 60 days as a result of the surprising 
deterioration of the butadiene-plant machinery put in 
mothballs five years ago. Even the most carefully pro- 
tected valves and joints have corroded. To prevent 
serious accidents, officials are insisting on thorough tests 
under high pressure for even slightly rusty machinery. 


Business Footnotes 

All transatlantic air fares will go up about 7% on 
Nov. 1. Rising costs, devaluation, and excursion rates 
cut net income this year despite record traffic ... 
High-grade iron ore is moving from Utah to steel 
plants around Chicago—longest rail haul in U. S. 
steelmaking history. Reasons: Minnesota’s Mesabi 
range is running down faster than estimated, Utah 
deposits are yielding better quality ore than antici- 
pated, and freight rates have been revised. 


New Trouble for the Met 

The Metropolitan Opera Co. is in a dither over the 
possible effect of the antisubversive act on the import 
of foreign artists. The new restrictions on admitting 
aliens from “totalitarian” countries may hold up the 
visa for Boris Christoff, Bulgarian bass scheduled to 
open the season on Nov. 6 in “Don Carlo.” Other Met 
singers affected: Zinka Milanov, Yugoslav soprano, 
and Mihaly Szekely, Hungarian bass. 


Miscellany 

Former ECA boss Paul Hoffman is writing a book to 
be titled “Winning the Peace.” Meanwhile, a Hoffman- 
for-President boom is starting among Willkie-minded 
Republicans ... Maurice Chevalier will star in a new 
Billy Wilder movie production, a parody of the Pinza 
cult and the current rage for past-50 romantic leads. 
Title: “A New Kind of Love.” 


Washington Trends 


Washington expects plans for Western European 
defense to be nailed down finally at the Atlantic 
pact meetings here late this month. Definite com- 
mitments will be made by thé Big Three on troop 
units, air groups, and matériel to be contributed 
by each country. Smaller nations will have to assume 
a proportionate share of the load. 


France’s role remains a key one, and ECA is planning 
new steps to bolster Prime Minister Pleven’s position 
at home. To help allay fears that further rearmament 
will lower the French standard of living, ECA will 
agree to the use of counterpart funds for construction 
of low-cost housing. French workers have complained 
that upper-income groups are reaping most of the 
benefits from the Marshall plan. 


Although the U. S. will continue to press for agree- 
ment on rearming Germany, delay on this won’t hold 
up other plans. Because arms shipments to Western 
Germany couldn’t begin immediately anyhow, officials 
think they have about six months’ leeway in which to 
thrash out the problem. Moreover, a good start on 
other phases of the program may hasten agreement. 


There's dissatisfaction in the State Department over 
slowness of U.S. arms production and delay in ship- 
ments under the military assistance program. Chances 
are good that Pentagon procurement will soon be 
speeded by abandonment of some peacetime red tape. 


>A showdown on draft deferment policy is likely 
in the next few weeks. General Hershey believes 
the enlarged Army can be built from the 19-26 age 
group, but only if few deferments are granted. The 
Army, which prefers younger men, is supporting 
this position. 


But pressure is mounting for deferment of students, 
scientists, farmers, and key industrial personnel. Some 
government agencies, notably the Commerce Depart- 
ment, have urged a liberal deferment policy. If 
deferments are numerous, you can expect Geatting 
of 18-year-olds and men over 26. 


Truman’s role in the election campaign remains 
somewhat uncertain. Although the President has not 
scheduled any trips, his political aides do not rule 
out the possibility of a last-minute tour to spots where 
Democrats are hard pressed. One sure bet: several 
political radio talks before election day. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 67. 
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There are no “social oains” 


in a communist prison camp 









4 THE LAST WAR the soft-muscled idea The more we businessmen, labor leaders, 
of life-as-usual prolonged the war. This workers, politicians insist on “‘our rights” 
time it would lose it at the expense of our country, the more 


certain we are to lose both. The more ; 
quickly, honestly, spiritually we unite 
whole-souled for America, the sooner and. 


more surely we will survive to resume 
holding onto peace-product business, our rights. 


seeking back-area safety. Everyone knows 


No one in his senses would encourage 


you to cling to your peacetime privileges 
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of short hours, limiting your production, 


This time you'll surrender your ease or 


that such practices this time will surrender yourself. This war is for keeps. 
guarantee defeat. For sure. 
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Cabinets designed by Herbert Rosengren 
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The Du Mont Hanover — 


Handsome Hepplewhite Console. 
New Lifetone* picture on 

19-inch Du Mont Life-Size tube. 
208 square inch direct-view screen. 
Built-in FM radio. 

Plug-in for phonograph. 


You should 





a standard “a which television may be judged 


See Du Mont, television’s finest instruments. Find out all that television offers. 
Compare the Hanover—one of a distinguished line of new Du Mont Telesets.* 
Ask yourself: “Could I stay satisfied with less than a Du Mont— 


when a Du Mont costs so little more?” Mp 


Finst with the fyimest iw [elevision— 


- Mark 


Copyright 1950, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., Television Receiver Division, East Paterson, N. J. and the Du Mont Television Network e 515 Madison Avenue © New York 22,N.% 
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On to the MacArthur Line—and Victory 


By sea, land, and air the United Na- 
tions host this week moved in for the kill 
in Northern Korea. In the Yellow Sea 
and in the Sea of Japan... along and far 
beyond the 38th parallel...at air bases 
inKoreaand Japan... more than 350,000 
men—about 250,000 Americans and 
100,000 Koreans, plus British Common- 
wealth detachments—stood ready for ac- 
tion as General MacArthur called on the 
Reds “for the last time” to surrender. 


In a short three months this mighty | 


and finely tempered military machine 
had been put together and had demon- 
strated its mastery of the highest and 
deadliest technique of modern war— 
combined operations. Now it was ready 
to crush the remains of the North Korean 
Amy as it had previously crushed the 
chief Red forces south of the parallel: 
>By sea. The Inchon operation laid the 
pattern for amphibious assaults north of 
the parallel: (1) diversionary landings 


to distract the enemy, -(2) a massive 
landing aimed at the Red capital of 
Pyongyang. As at Inchon these opera- 
tions could prove the key to victory. 
By land. South Korean divisions were 
already in possession of Wonsan, nearly 
100 miles above the parallel on the east 
coast and across the line in other spots. 
On the road to Pyongyang the American 
First Cavalry Division struck across the 
38th at Kaesong: 

>By air. From carriers and nearby bases 
in South Korea planes slashed at Com- 
munist communications and softened up 
positions for the assaults by sea and land. 


Significance-- 

The grand goal of General MacArthur’s 
forces is “the MacArthur Line” (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 9). This is the rough line or 
area to which the general has_ been 
ordered to advance by his secret in- 
structions from Washington. Contrary to 


Across the parallel: Troops of the First Cavalry Division cheer as they plunge forward into North Korea 


many reports, MacArthur has not been 
held back by indecision in the State 
Department and the UN. Actually, 
Tokyo, Washington, and Lake Success 
were hard at work on plans for crossing 
the parallel and destroying the North 
Koreans even before the Inchon landing. 
Here is the step-by-step account of how 
these plans were worked ‘out. 

1—MacArthur’s original instructions al- 
lowed him to attack the North Koreans, 
including their reinforcements. On the 
fourth day of the war, during his flight 
to Suwon, the general interpreted these 
instructions as covering bombing north 
of the 38th parallel, and he issued orders 
to this effect from his plane. Later naval 
bombardments north of the parallel were 
authorized. 

2—In mid-September, in line with the 
decision to make the Inchon landing, the 
State Department prepared instructions 
authorizing MacArthur to pursue the 
Reds across the 38th parallel. After the 
landing, these instructions, were sent to 
the National Security Council and to 
President Truman. They were dispatched 
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MacArthur strategy: Hollow arrows show possible land and sea drives 


in turn to MacArthur about Sept. 22. 

38—The State Department instructions 
included a provision by which Mac- 
Arthur's forces were to halt considerably 
short of the Chinese and Soviet borders. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff translated this 
into the roughly defined MacArthur Line 
across the narrow waist of Northern 
Korea (see map). The Joint Chiefs justi- 
fied the line on military grounds because 
the terrain to the north is such that the 
North Koreans could not regroup for a 
major counterattack. 

4—MacArthur was further instructed 
that should his forces encounter Soviet or 
Chinese troops, he was_ to report to Wash- 
ington before engaging them in combat. 

5—The doctrine of “hot pursuit,” which 
was given wide publicity at the time, was 
never invoked in’ MacArthur's orders. 
The doctrine applies to cases where a 
boundary exists between two states. The 
State Department was never willing to 
admit that the parallel constituted such 
a_ border. 

6—The first American troops crossed 
the parallel, immediately before the pas- 
sage by the UN General Assembly by 
47 to 5 of a British-sponsored resolution 
authorizing such action. However, cross- 
ing the parallel was never dependent on 
such UN action. It so happened that 
military and diplomatic developments 
here coincided. The United States dele- 
. gation first intended to introduce a similar 
resolution itself. But the British worked 
out one two weeks ago, and the American 
delegates agreed that it would appear 
more disinterested to allow the British to 
present theirs. The British resolution, in 
fact, was stronger than the American 
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version, and the reference to a demo- 
cratic government for “all Korea” came 
from Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
himself. What steps will be taken after 
the UN forces reach the MacArthur Line 
have yet to be decided. However, 
MacArthur has been instructed to make 
no political commitments as to the future 
status of North Korea. 


The Soviets Protest 


This week the Korean war brought 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. into direct 
conflict: Moscow protested over an al- 
leged attack by two United States fighter 
planes on .a Soviet airfield some sixty 
miles north of the Korean frontier. 


BATTLEFRONT: 


Fighting on Red Soil 


For the first time American troops last 
week entered the territory of a Commu- 
nist state. At exactly 5:14 p.m., Oct. 7, 
the Sixteenth Reconnaissance Company 
of the First Cavalry Division threw a 
small tank and jeep patrol across the 38th 
parallel into North Korea, just above 
Kaesong. At dawn Oct. 9 the Eighth Cav- 
alry Regiment launched an all-out drive 
along the main road and double-track 
railway toward the Red capital, Pyong- 
yang, only to run into murderous fire. 

The cavalrymen might soon be joined 
by the Anglo-Australian 27th Brigade, 
just airlifted to Kimpo Airfield, and by 
the 24th Infantry and First Korean Divi- 
sions. They had been preceded across 
the parallel by most of the Republic of 


Korea’s Army. The Third ROK Division 
this week slashed to Wonsan, major rail 
and harbor city on the east coast. 

A security blackout momentarily de- 
scended on the bulk of the rest of 
MacArthur's torces—the First Marine and 
Seventh Inlautry Divisions, which had 
pulled off the Inchon show; the 187th 
Airborne Regiment, recently air-ferried 
to Kimpo; and the Third Infantry Divi- 
sion, newly arrived “somewhere in the 
Far East.” Also missing were the aircraft 
carriers and battleship Missouri. General 
MacArthur plainly had the stuff to strike 
heavy amphibious blows at either the 
east or the west coast—or both. 

Eyes Right: On the east coast, the 
logical landing spot was Kumjin Bay, just 
below the MacArthur Line. An amphibi- 
ous assault there would outflank Red 
troops around Wonsan and menace the 
much-bombed chemical, fertilizer, alu- 
minum, magnesium, and other industries 
in the Hungnam-Hamhung area. Several 
villages along Kumjin Bay provide good 
landing beaches on which Korean fisher- 
men haul up their boats. 

The twin harbors of Hungnam 
(Konan) and nearby Sohojin are among 
Korea’s best. They practically never are 
closed by October storms, are fogbound 
only two days a year, and have only a 
4-foot tide. Hungnam itself had a broad 
750-yard concrete pier and three other 
large docks totaling 1,000 yards. They 
are served by a narrow-gauge rail net- 
work and equipped with good storage 
stands. The main pier in Sohojin’s 
breakwater-inclosed inner harbor also is 
750-yards long and of reinforced con- 
crete and has 30 feet of water alongside, 
The Hungnam area has a hard-topped 
airfield, suitable for fighters and trans- 
ports. It is linked with the flat surround- 
ing countryside by a_ single-track 
standard-gauge railroad and by good 
all-weather roads. 

Eyes Left: On the west coast, 
Chinnampo, the harbor for Pyongyang, is 
as obvious a target above the 38th paral- 
lel as Inchon, Seoul’s harbor, had been 
below. A Chinnampo landing, besides, 
would face fewer natural obstacles. The 
tide there is 12.7 feet (compared with 
Inchon’s 29 feet); the current there is 
less (3 knots); ‘the deep-water harbor 
there is 1 mile wide and 40 to 70 feet 
deep (compared with Inchon’s mud 
flats). Chinnampo’s docks are all serviced 
by their own railroad spurs which are 
tied into the main Korean railroad sys- 
tem. They have excellent cargo-handling 
facilities for coal and nonferrous ores- 
and war matériel—and can take oceal- 
going vessels up to 10,000 tons (Liberty- 
ship size). A Japanese-developed city of 
61,457 people, Chinnampo also has alv- 
minum, magnesium, and fertilizer plants, 
a gold refinery, a flour mill, and large 
rice warehouses. . 

Although Chinnampo itself is over 
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looked by several undoubtedly fortified 
hills, its capture would open the shortest 
route, via a single-track standard-gauge 
railroad and a hard-surfaced highway, to 
Pyongyang, North Korea’s No. 1 military 
prize. For Pyongyang is not only the Red 
capital but the north’s biggest city 
(285,965 population), Korea's oldest 
city (traditionally dating to a spirit-king 
named Tangun in 2333 B.C.), and its 
ancient imperial seat. It was almost de- 
stroyed during the Chinese-Japanése war 
of 1894-95; only 5 miles away, the Japa- 
nese won their first land skirmish during 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05. 
Today Pyongyang is both a historic 
Korean city of wooded parks, pavilions, 
and temples overlooking the swift-moving 
Taedong River and a Japanese-built in- 
dustrial nexus of steel and aircraft fac- 
tories (sabotaged by the Japanese 
around V-J Day) and textile, cement, 


lumber, grain, and other mills. The city’s 
largest ancient gate, Daido Mon, con- 
tains a piece of anchor chain from the 
American schooner General Sherman, 
which was destroyed and whose crew 
was executed in 1866 for trying to pene- 
trate the isolation of the then Hermit 
Kingdom. Just across the Taedong lie 
two more modern gateways—a good sod 
airfield with a 4,000-foot runway and 
another smaller landing ground, inviting 
targets for American airborne attack. 


KOREA: 


What of the Future? 


What is Korea’s future? To answer this 
question, Harold Lavine, NEwswEEK war 
correspondent, spent last week inter- 
viewing President Syngman Rhee, Ko- 
rean Cabinet and National Assembly 
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members, American Ambassador John J. 
Muccio, and others in Seoul. Here is his 
cabled report: 


What kind of government will Korea 
have? If the ROK government has its 
way, a unified Korea will have exactly 
the same government that South Korea 
had before the war. It scornfully rejects 
suggestions, made at Lake Success, for a 
general election throughout the country. 
Although such an election again would 
result in an anti-Communist National 
Assembly, the new Assembly might not 
reelect Rhee as President or approve 
many members of his government. 

Rhee argues that a general election 
would be unconstitutional. He does not 
see how the UN can repudiate a consti- 
tion set up with its approval. He main- 
tains that an election should be held only 
to fill the 100 Assembly seats set aside for 


This Is Communism: How the Reds Behaved While Winning 


Parades featured violent posters and American POW’s dragging flags and wearing swastikas and Hitler noses 
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Reds rode herd on captured Yanks, while slaughtered South Koreans were left unburied where they fell 
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F THE past is to teach us any lessons, 
I it must be correctly understood. If 
it is misinterpreted, the wrong lessons 
are likely to be learned. 

The Yalta agreements have, I 
think, at least one valuable lesson to 
teach. It cannot be learned from much 
that is said by campaigning politicians. 
Yet if it is not perceived and _ , 
kept always in mind, the 
consequences could be fatal. 


The Yalta agreements 
were intended to lay the 
basis for the peace. It was 
because they anticipated 
difficulties that Roosevelt 
and Churchill sought defi- 
nite postwar agreements 


with Stalin while they 
were still engaged in an 
all-out war against a common enemy. 

Of all the Yalta agreements, the one 
most vigorously criticized in the 
United States when its terms eventu- 
ally became known was.that on the 
Far East. Although in some respects a 
special case, it teaches the main lesson 
as forcefully as do any of the others. 
Also, it is the particular Yalta agree- 
ment having the closest bearing on the 
separate agreements to set up Korea 
as an independent and united nation. 


HE Yalta agreement on the Far 
East was the outgrowth of talks 
stretching back to October 1943, when 
Stalin told Secretary of State Hull 


against Japan after the defeat of Ger- 
many. Stalin reiterated this to 
Roosevelt and Churchill at Teheran 
two months later. At Teheran he also 
made known his interest in warm- 
water ports, including Dairen, and in 
the Manchurian railways. Secret dis- 
cussions of Russia’s participation in the 
war against Japan continued for four- 
teen months. In October 1944 Stalin 
definitely indicated that first an un- 
derstanding with China was necessary. 
At Yalta, Stalin agreed in writing to 
enter the war against Japan “in two 
or three months” after the surrender 
of Germany. The political conditions 
were: (1): preservation of the status 
quo in Outer Mongolia, which had 
long been under Russian domination; 
* (2)esovereignty over the Kuriles, and 
(3) #estoration of the rights Russia 
lost in'the Russo-Japanese war. Chief- 








that Russia would enter the war. 


Yalta and Korea 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ly, these last were the Southern half of 
Sakhalin Island, lease of the naval 
base of Port Arthur, port rights at 


Dairen, and joint Russo-Chinese oper- - 


ation of the Chinese Eastern and 


Southern Manchurian railroads. How- 
ever—a point frequently overlooked— 


the 


agreement stated that China 
should “retain full sover- 
eignty” in Manchuria. 

This agreement was nego- 
tiated without the participa- 
tion of either the State 
Department or the British 
Foreign Office. It was kept 
secret for months—for the 
good reason that the Japan- 
ese, if they had learned of 
it, might have invaded East- 
ern Siberia before the 
Russians were ready for them. 

Roosevelt undoubtedly was willing 
to pay a price for effective Russian 
resistance in defeating Japan. After 
the war it was said we should have 
kept the Russians out instead of “brib- 
ing” them to come in. Such comment 
ignores not only the military situation 
and outlook in February 1945, but the 
fact that there was no.way, except 
perhaps by threatening war against 
them, of preventing the Russians from 
marching into Manchuria and Korea. 
We had neither plans nor means to 
send American forces to those areas. 
The American Chiefs of Staff wanted 
to get the Russians into the war in time 
to engage the Kwantung army so that 
it could not be transferred to the 
Japanese home islands before we in- 
vaded them. The Russians could have 
stayed out of the Far Eastern war 
until the Kwantung army had been 
moved, or we had defeated Japan, 
and then taken whatever they wanted 
to take on the continent. 


t Yauta, the Russians promised 
to take less than they could have 
seized without any agreement. What- 
ever criticisms may be made of the 
terms, the important fact relating to 
them is that the Russians violated 
them, almost as flagrantly as they vio- 
lated their promises concerning Korea. 
The significant lesson is that the 
pledges of the present Soviet regime 
are worthless, except as we maintain 
and remain ready to use force to 
obtain compliance. 








the North under the constitution and the 
40-odd Southern seats made vacant by 
death or disappearance. Rhee’s plan 
would keep him as President for the 
remaining two years of his term. When 
Rhee became President, he foresightedly 
exercised his constitutional right to ap. 


‘point governors for Northern as well as 


Southern provinces. He intends to put 
these governors in office as soon as the 
Reds are driven out. Ambassador Muccio 
fully sympathizes with Rhee’s_ plans. 

Will the Korean government be repres- 
sive? Any Korean government must be 
repressive. The Koreans have no experi- 
ence in self-government; for generations 
they have been ruled oppressively by 
outsiders. Moreover, they are cruel 
people. One American official declares: 
“All Koreans are murderous by nature. 
The only difference between the South 
Koreans and the North Koreans is that 
the North Koreans, being Communists, 
are more efficient.” 

Hatred of the Reds is such that many 
Koreans don’t trust the police or courts to 
mete out justice. They simply kill the 
Reds unless they are restrained in time 
by the Americans. Frequently, when a 
ROK is prevented from beating a prison- 
er, he protests angrily: “Those blankety 
blanks killed my ‘father, my mother, 
and my brothers and sisters. Why should 
I show them any mercy?” 

Rhee insists that once the national 
police are reorganized and strengthened, 
they will stop mob violence against sus- 
pected Reds. Many Americans laugh at 
this, saying the police have a long record 
of brutality. But they probably will be a 
force for law and order. 

How badly was Korea’s economy dam- 
aged? Korea will eat this winter almost as 
well as last, and, for an Oriental country, 
Korea has always eaten well. Even in the 
battle areas, the rice crop is fairly good. 
In other areas it appears richer than in 
many years. The farmers driven from the 
land can return in time for the harvest 
because of the swift Red collapse. But 
there will be temporary food shortages 
in large cities, particularly Seoul. 

Trains, bridges, railroad yards, power- 
houses, and powerlines have been de- 
stroyed. Factories have been wrecked or 
stripped of machinery—many believe for 
shipment to Russia. Whole towns have 
been wiped out. Millions are homeless; 
Korean winters are severe and already it 
is bitterly cold at night. - 

Will the United States have to rebuil4 
Korea? The answer obviously is “yes” of 


else Korea won’t be rebuilt at all. Yet for 


the moment all Rhee will say is this: “We 
are trying to get in touch with business 
concerns of high standing to invest in our 
country. We also plan to ask the United 
Nations for aid. Later we may also ask 
the United States.” 

It is a sure-fire bet that he will. 
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MERICANS have a right to be proud 
A of the victory in South Korea. But 
pride in this achievement will be 
followed by bitter disillusionment un- 
less the lessons of the experience are 
heeded. We can 
easily convert the 
immediate victory 
into an ultimate 
defeat if we con- 
clude that the 
U.S. is invincible, 
even when it is 
not adequately 

gw! prepared. 

We must not 
J « overestimate our 

military strength 
by applying Korea as a yardstick of 
measurement. We must remember 
that this was a side-show war, not a 
big show, that almost everything we 
had was thrown into it and that, even 
so, we probably couldn’t have won 
without the help of 30,000 hard- 
fighting Koreans quickly and skillfully 
integrated into our own divisions, 
plus 60,000 who continued to fight 
in South Korean units. 

It would be equally delusive to 
conclude from the Korean experience 
that the Russians will now subside, 
discard their ambitions of empire, and 
cooperate in good faith through the 
United Nations for achievement of 
lasting peace. If we again demobilize, 
as we did after the second world war, 
the Russians will again try to exploit 


Learning the Lessons of Korea 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.ALF., Ret. 


our weakness, however pacifistic they 
manage to appear in the interim. And 
the next time they may succeed even 
more spectacularly than they did in 
adding Central Europe to their empire 
after the last war. 

Only when our military strength 
becomes far greater than it is now 
will the Russian leaders come to the 
conclusion that they must be content 
with what they have of the world’s 
peoples and territories. Fortunately, 
a vast majority of Americans and Euro- 
peans now seem to understand this. 
For the time being, at least, progress 
toward rearmament of the free world 
seems assured. 

There is another danger, not so 


- obvious as the danger of complacency 


but just as real: that the technical 
lessons of Korea will be misunderstood. 
Wrong technical conclusions could be 
disastrous in the long run. For ex- 
ample, it would be the ultimate in 
folly to conclude that we shall always 
win control of the air without fighting 
for it, as we did in Korea. Ina big 
war, the air would not be awarded 
to us by default, as it was there. 
Having seen some of the devas- 
tation wrought by our bombing of 
Korean targets, our experts must be 
reimpressed with the lessons of Japan 
and Germany. But they must not 
conclude that there is no defense 
from this kind of attack except re- 
taliation. No time should be wasted 
in building the air defense of the 


United States and its allies. We shall 
need the most and the best fighter 
planes for home protection against 
enemy air raids, to escort bombers on 
aggressive missions, and to win control 
of the air over the ground fronts. 
One of the initial criticisms of our 
Air Force in the Korean war was the 
supposed ineffectiveness of the F-80 
for close support of the ground forces. 
It was said that the airplane was too 
fast for that type of work. I am con- 
vinced from what I have seen and 
heard that this was not the case. The 
F-80 was superior for close support. 
It had the added advantage of being 
able to survive if Russian jets had 
been introduced into the fighting. 


i 1s possible that supersonic speeds 
which will be obtained in the fu- 
ture may diminish the effectiveness of 
jet fighters for close support of ground 
troops. This is a matter for our ex- 
perts to analyze carefully. It may be 
possible that a special type of airplane 
will be necessary for this purpose. 
But the resources of the United States 
and our allies are not inexhaustible. 
We cannot diversify our potential air 
strength by having too many different 
types of airplanes in too many 
different packages. - 

General Forrest would probably say, 
if he were alive today, that the one 
with the “mostest of the fastest air- 
planes” will win the air war. Whoever 
loses the air war loses everything. 
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Vietor and Vanquished: A cigar-smoking GI interrogates two North Korean boy soldiers 
captured by the Second Infantry Division. If they are lucky, they will wind up safe from South 
Korean vengeance in a barbed-wire stockade like this one occupied by three dejected Reds. 
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THE REPUBLIC: 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





A Rosy Autumn for Harry S. Truman 


Looking out the window of his White 
House office at the nation and the world, 
President Truman’ found almost every 
prospect pleasing last week. 

He was refreshed by a restful cruise 
aboard the Williamsburg. The new phase 
of the war in Korea held promise of a 
quick and complete victory. The United 
Nations had given full approval to plans 
for a clean-up north of the 38th parallel. 
Reports from his political henchmen in- 
dicated that American pride in the 
Korean victory was redounding to the 
benefit of his party's chosen candidates 
in the Congressional campaigns. 

To add to this pleasant outlook, he de- 
cided upon a sensational touch—his first 
meeting with Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
On Tuesday the White House announced 
that the United States Commander in 
Chief would fly to the Pacific for a dra- 
matic weekend meeting with the United 
Nations Supreme Commander in the Far 
East. After a discussion of the Korean 
war situation at a Pacific rendezvous, the 
President would fly back to the United 
States to prepare his scheduled address 
before the UN Assembly in New York. 

True, a new batch of problems—the 
most formidable among them a growing 


inflation that threatened to become a 
real menace to the economy—were in the 
making. Prices had advanced so rapidly 
that they might become a political liabil- 
ity even before Nov. 7. But most other 
problems could wait for drastic solution 
until after the November election, by 
which time, if Mr. Truman’s luck held, 
he might be assured of a friendly Con- 
gress for the next two years. 

Unless he suffered unforeseen re- 
verses, which were always possible in a 
world situation potentially explosive, Mr. 
Truman could reasonably look forward to 
the pleasantest autumn of his Presidency. 


SERVICES: 


Defining the Draft 


The cheering headlines reduced the 
flow of customers into the recruiting of- 
fices to a trickle. But the armed services 
stood by their program to put 3,000,000 
men into uniform. 

The goal couldn’t be achieved, Selec- 
tive Service Director Lewis B. Hershey 
believed, unless draft rules were 
amended. Before a House Armed Serv- 
ices subcommittee Sept. 29, Major Gen- 
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Better Look Behind You 


eral Hershey recommended induction of 
veterans under 26, lengthening of the 
period of service from 21 months to 30, 
and calling up of registrants at 18% years 
of age instead of 19, refusal of defer. 
ment because of collateral dependents,* 
and broadening of eligibility. 

With some of Hershey’s ideas, W 
Stuart Symington, NSRB chairman, was 
in disagreement, as were educators, some 
military men, and other officials. 

To settle the differences, Symington 
met Oct. 6 with Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall and Labor Secretary 
Maurice J. Tobin. What they decided 
was not disclosed. But a program of 
deferment for students was handed to 
Hershey by an advisory group of scien- 
tists and professional men, appointed by 
him two years ago. They recommended: 

Establishment of a new classification, 
II-A (s), for students who showed su- 
perior educational aptitude. They would 
be deferred until their training was com- 
pleted. To bé eligible for II-A (s), a 
youth would have to be able to score at 
least 120 in the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test and, if still in high school, 
would have to be acceptable for admit- 
tance to an accredited college or univer- 
sity. In college, the student would have 
to be in the upper half of his class at the 
end of his freshman year, in the upper 
two-thirds at the end of his sophomore 
year, and in the upper three-quarters at — 
the end of the junior year. 

No distinction would be drawn be- 
tween scientific and liberal-arts students. 

Hershey endorsed the “general prin- 
ciples” of the proposal. 

The whole problem of military man- 
power, however, would be taken up in a 
report in preparation by the House 
Armed Services Committee. 


Psychological Step Up 


When the Korean conflict erupted, 
the waging of psychological warfare was 
the chore of a group of fewer than ten 
officers headed by a lieutenant colonel. 
If one looked hard, one could find them 
buried in the Pentagon as a Subsection, 
Subsidiary Plans Branch of the Joint War 
Plans Branch of the Plans Division of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-8. 

The subsection lacked information on 
the Korean mentality. Being so far down 
the chain of command, it was unable to 
get propaganda policy for the Korean 
war approved. In the field in Korea, 
psychological warfare showed the same 
weakness. In the absence of adequate 
supplies of leaflet bombs, leaflets had to 
be shoved out of low-lying planes. 

But when an prisoners begat 
coming in, cig surrender passes, the 
Army thought things over. Last week, 
Brig. Gen. Robert A. McClure, who 





*Anyone other than a wife or child, by selective 
service definition. 
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headed SHAEF’s psychological warfare 
division in the second world war, flew 
from a West Coast command to take 
charge of expansion. A special staff sec- 
tion of 100 men will be set up, with a 
loud voice in the shaping of military 
policy. Among its tasks will be to deter- 
mine whether the dropping of an A-bomb 
on an enemy capital would pay off. Con- 
ceivably, the bomb might do more to 
unify the enemy’s subjects against the 
United States and the United Nations 
than it could possibly accomplish in de- 
stroying communications. 


Vinson Joins the Marines 


The grateful Navy used to call Carl 
Vinson “Admiral.” In 1949, when the 
Georgia Democrat temporarily lost the 
chairmanship of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to a Republican, he 
transferred his affections to the Air Force 
and led the fight for 70 groups. A photo 
of a jet plane replaced pictures of Navy 
brass on his office wall and the Air Force 
took to calling him “Air Marshal.” Last 
week, the Marine Corps was ready to 
confer the title “Marine” on the cigar- 
chewing Southerner. 

Vinson’s committee had summoned 
Maj. Gen. Merwin H. Silverthorn, as- 
sistant commandant, to state the Marine 
Corps’ case. Before Korea, the general 
said, the corps totaled 74,366, including 
7,281 officers. On Oct. 1, its strength was 
123,600, including 9,600 officers, an in- 
crease of more than 60 per cent. It had 
mobilized 90 per cent of its organized 
reserves in 45 days, had one full division 
in Korea, and was building another. “You 
are to be commended,” said Vinson. 

Peering over his outsize spectacles, 
Vinson asked: “What lessons have the 
Marines learned from Korea?” 

The country needed a bigger corps, 
Silverthorn replied. “If we had had a 
bigger force, we could have landed at 
Inchon sooner.” The Marines should be 
more than a small landing and police 
force because “we are capable of opera- 
ting as a pretty good land force” used to 
working forward, under cover of Marine 
planes, “to within 50 yards of the enemy.” 

Then Vinson gave the general a clear 
field of fire. “How big do you think the 
Marine Corps should be?” he asked. 

“Four full divisions and two full- 
strength [air] wings,” the general shot 
back. Such expansion would mean virtual 
tripling of Marine strength to 326,000 
men, with 24 air squadrons. 

Waving his two-for-35 stogie like a 
wand, Vinson delivered the verdict: 
When the committee gets back in No- 
vember, I will ask for a bigger Marine 
Corps ... We're going to make a fight for 
four combat divisions.” Whether the fight 
Would have as a secondary objective full 
fepresentation for the Marines on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Vinson wouldn’t say. 
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Civil defense was a stepchild, Robinson complained to Symington (right) 


CIVIL DEFENSE: 


No Answers Available 


For months, mayors all over the coun- 
try had been pressing Washington for a 
civil-defense program. “We do not know 
what we are expected to do,” complained 
Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles. The 
Office of Civil Defense of the National 
Security Resources Board promised a 
“master blueprint” and in September out 
went an attractive 162-page booklet. 
Last week, 200 mayors and as many 
civil-defense officers arrived in the capital 
for an “emergency meeting,” grumbling 
that they were more confused than ever. 

“The government still hasn’t answered 
my questions on what we should do about 
building bomb shelters,” said Mayor 
Ralph Villani of Newark, N.J. “Are we to 
understand that we are to forget about 
these things? . . . We have 15,000,000 
people in 25 square miles. What can be 
done about sheltering these people?” 

“We feel that civil defense is the step- 
child of the government,” Mayor Elmer 
E. Robinson of San Francisco protested 
to W. Stuart Symington, NSRB chairman. 
The mayors cheered. 

“We want to know how soon the Fed- 
eral government is going to crystallize 
its thinking on money and stockpiling,” 
said Ralph S. Thorsen, civiil-detense chief 
of Hammond, Ind. “Will it be in a day, a 
week, or in months? When are our ques- 
tions going to be answered?” 

Thorsen voiced what was in the minds 
of all. How much did the Federal gov- 


ernment intend to do toward paying for 
the stockpiling of emergency supplies and 
equipment? Neither Symington nor his 
brother-in-law, James J. Wadsworth, 
acting director of the OCD, said much to 
reassure the worried city executives. 
When Congress came back, they prom- 
ised, recommendations on Federal finan- 
cial aid to the states would be made. 
“This is all very nebulous,” Mayor Albert 
D. Cash of Cincinnati commented. 

It was also misleading. What would 
be asked for, when Congress resumed 
Nov. 27, would be a budget for housing 
and salaries of a new Civil Defense 
Administration which, the mayors were 
told, President Truman would probably 
set up “in a matter of a few days.” The 
larger question of funds for stockpiling 
wouldn't be answered until late in the 
winter or next spring. 

The reason for the delay: on Sept. 18 
Paul J. Larsen had resigned as OCD 
chief under pressure from Symington, 
who had been shocked by Larsen’s as- 
sumption that no A-bomb would fall on 
the. United States for at least two years. 
Weeks of planning based on Larsen’s op- 
timism went into the wastebasket. Work 
had to be begun again, from scratch. 

Other civil-defense developments: 
>There would be no total blackouts in the 
next war, because radar aboard planes 
made them futile. 
>The country “is in far greater danger 
than at any time in its history,” Symington 
warned. “In the event of enemy attack, 
we have a good chance of losing unless 

. we have adequate civilian defense.” 
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International 


Lattimore: Fickle about China? 


PEOPLE: 
Point of View 


“If | were in the United Nations today 
{ would vote against admitting Com- 
munist China,” the speaker told a Chi- 
cago audience last week. 

“A weird crew of ex-isolationists, ex- 
Communists, pro-Nazis, and fanatics have 
laid paralyzing hands on the control of 
U.S. foreign policy,” he added, laying 
the blame on the White House. 

The speaker: Owen Lattimore, long 
regarded as a friend of Red China, who 
was staunchly defended by the State 
Department and the Administration after 
charges that he was a “top Soviet agent.” 


Service Cleared Again 


When Sen. Joe McCarthy reopened 
the Amerasia case last spring, the weak- 
est point in the State Department's de- 
fense perimeter seemed to be John 
Stewart Service. Arrested on an espion- 
age charge in 1945, the career diplomat 
had been released after a grand jury 
found insufficient evidence to indict. 
Service was quickly reinstated and con- 
tinued to rise in the department. Re- 
peated charges that he was a “bad 
security risk” were denied by the cepart- 
ment. In 1949, moreover, he was cleared 
by the department’s loyalty board. 

The Tydings subcommittee investiga- 
tion had, on the face of it, further 
damaged Service’s case by emphasizing 
his associations with Communists and sus- 
pected espionage agents and produced 
FBI wiretap evidence which obliquely 
indicated that he had discussed secret 
military matters with Philip Jafle, Amer- 
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asia editor who was fined for illegal 
possession of government documents. The 
Tydings subcommittee cleared Service 
but characterized his behavior as “ex- 
tremely indiscreet.” 

Last week, after prolonged delibera- 
tions, the State Department loya!ty board 
once again cleared Service of charges 
that he was a bad security risk. Still 
ahead was reconsideration by the Loyalty 
Review Board. Technically, this would 
settle the controversy. But Republican 
senators might still refuse to be satisfied. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Foreign Agent Field 


Frederick Vanderbilt Field had-earned 
himself a contempt citation by refusing 
to tell a Senatorial investigating com- 
mittee whether or not he was a Com- 
munist. But there was really no reason 
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Fred Field: The agent registered 


why he should duck the question. News- 
papers had referred to him frequently as 
“the millionaire Communist” and _ listed 
his pro-Communist affiliations. 

Last week, the heir to the Vanderbilt 
fortune was still ducking an open avowal. 
Registering with the Justice Department 
as a foreign agent representing Chinese 
Communist financial interests, Field re- 
fused to answer two key questions. “In 
the exercise of my privilege against self- 
incrimination,” he lett blank (1) whether 
he had ever used any other name* and 
(2) whether he was subject to the direc- 
tion or control of any organization other 
than those listed in the affidavit. But he 
was not shy about listing his stock hold- 





*Witnesses before Congressional committees testi- 
fied that Field’s party name was Cemrade Spencer. 


ings in 38 corporations and his member- 
ship in the Harvard and Century Clubs 
in New York City. 


Musmanno’s Raids 


In his lifetime, Judge Michael A. 
Musmanno has fought for many causes, 
As a young Pennsylvania legislator, he 
was active in banning coal and iron police. 
He served with defense counsel in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. He crusaded against 
drunken driving. His book exposing 
mining-town abuses was made into a 
movie vehicle for Paul Muni. He was a 
judge at the Nuremberg trials. 

On leave to campaign for lieuten- 
ant governor of. Pennsylvania, the Alleg- 
heny County common-pleas judge de- 
cided to battle in still another war. On 
Aug. 31, acting as a private citizen, he 
filed sedition charges against Steve 
Nelson, kingpin Communist in Western 
Pennsylvania, who was cited by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
as a member of an atom-spy ring. Armed 
with a warrant, he raided and padlocked 
Communist headquarters in August. 

When the state Supreme Court over- 
ruled the padlocking order, Musmanno 
led a second raid last week. He walked 
out of Nelson’s office with a pile of party 
directives, correspondence, and_ other 
documents. Seventeen of these he for- 
warded to the House committee, whose 
investigators immediately called them 
“sensational in import.” Copies of every- 
thing were delivered to the FBI. 


Musmanno was gay. These docu- 


ments, he believed, “prove the Commu- 
nist Party is an arm of the Soviet govern- 
ment.” But the papers seized in the raid 
were interesting in other ways: 
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Nelson: The goods were in his HQ 
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pA directive from Communist National 
headquarters in New York looked long- 
ingly toward a “shellacking” for American 
forces in Korea. 

>A memorandum from the “State Re- 
view Commission” bitterly lambasted the 
FBI and gave party members, busily 
going underground, instructions on how 
to cope with the bureau. After “consulta- 
tation with lawyers,” the party ordered, 
“DO NOT TALK. ...DON T TRY TO OUTSMART 
THEM .. . PERMIT NO OFFICER OR FBI 
AGENT TO ENTER YOUR HOME . . .. CON- 
TACT THE CIVIL-RIGHTS CONGRESS .. .” 
Urging that its members “publicly un- 
mask the FBI as an instrument of re- 
action,” the party called for the “utmost 


vigilance” to prevent FBI men from in- ° 


filtration and a perpetual surveillance of 
new members. “An uncompromising 
struggle must be waged against imper- 
missible loose talk ... and bandying about 
of names ... against an unwise use of 
telephones and mails .. .” 

>Another directive referred to the United 
States as the “enemy.” 

Following the Musmanno raid last 
week, Communist Party officers every- 
where were busy burning papers, de- 
stroying directives, and wiping out traces 
of Red membership and activity. Eventu- 
ally, only a skeleton “legal” party would 
remain, while the illegal party which 
Lenin had prescribed waited warily for 
its sabotage orders. 


PEACE: 


Stassen to Stalin 


Harold Stassen had been building up 
the mystery for weeks. On Sept. 16, in a 
cryptic telegram from La Guardia Air- 
port, New York, he canceled a speaking 
engagement in Chicago because of “un- 
foreseen developments connected with 
an important national move.” Then he 
promised to make a “major announce- 
ment within ten days.” 

In Washington Oct. 2, Minnesota’s ex- 
governor promised his statement for Oct. 
4. Last Wednesday, keeping his word, 
Stassen made his disclosure: He had 
written to Joseph Stalin—with whom he 
had talked in Moscow Apri! 9, 1947—re- 
questing personal negotiations to “stop 
the drift toward war.” He was willing to 
work, Stassen’s letter said, “either through 
correspondence or further conferences.” 

If Stalin agreed to meet him, Stassen 
told a press conference, he would take 
along to Moscow four or five private citi- 
zens to backstop his arguments—set forth 
in the letter—that Stassen had been right 
and Stalin wrong in 1947. The United 
States had not had the economic depres- 
sion that Stalin’s advisers had predicted, 
Stassen pointed out. The United States 
had demonstrated that its economic sys- 
tem was “different from Hitler’s ... and 
not like it, as you indicated.” The United 
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States had not gobbled up a fifth of the 
world’s trade, as Stalin had feared, and 
the 12 per cent it did have had been un- 
profitably financed by loans and grants. 
If Stalin’s advisers were telling him 
now that the United States could not stand 
the strain of rearmament, or that the 
nation’s young men would not fight “to 
thoroughly defeat anyone who starts a 
third world war,” they were wrong. They 
were wrong too, Stassen went on, if they 
were telling Stalin that the United States 
would attack Russia without provocation. 
“I therefore write to you to urge that 
you change the policy of the Soviet 
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serious consideration,” said Sen. Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska, the Republican 
floor leader. “The initiative of any such 
project properly belongs with the State 
Department,” said Sen. Clinton Anderson 
of New Mexico, executive vice chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
To Henry ~ Wallace, the proposal 
“sounded good.” No one officially sug- 
gested invoking the Logan Act * forbid- 
ding private citizens to engage in 
diplomatic negotiations without specific 
government consent. 

Just what Stassen had accomplished 
remained to be seen. By the week-end 























Loring— Providence Bulletin 


Mission to Moscow? 


Union and move toward world peace and 
freedom for mankind ... I urge that you 
join in rewriting and strengthening the 
United Nations Charter,” Stassen said. 

In drafting the missive, Stassen had 
consulted fellow university presidents 
(he himself heads the University of 
Pennsylvania) , Republican leaders in and 
out of Congress, lawyers, and retired 
military men. He had discussed his ideas 
generally but not specifically with Gen. 
Dwight, D. Eisenhower, John Foster 
Dulles, and Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

He had not taken up the proposal with 
President Truman—who was amused by 
it—or with the State Department, which 
quickly disclaimed it. But he had not 
made the move in furtherance of his own 
twice-frustrated aspirations to the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination, he in- 
dicated, since in 1952 it was likely “that 
I will support someone else.” 

The reaction was political if the intent 
was not. Stassen’s plan “should be given 


Stalin had not yet replied to him. But the 
Voice of America had seized on his letter 
as a weapon in its war of propaganda, 
despite the disclaimer of the Voice’s 
parent, the State Department. And 
Arthur Krock in The New York Times 
commented that the message might have 
reminded Stalin that his advisers had 
been wrong in 1947 and, at the least, it 
notified the “world which is still free to 
read and listen that the Kremlin is badly 
informed about the United States.” 

Whether Stalin answered or not, 
Stassen had plans. In November, he 
would take a two-month leave from the 
University of Pennsylvania and travel in 
Asia to study conditions and confer with 
leaders there. The trip would be 
financed by a foundation which he would 
not name until later. 





*Passed in 1799 after George Logan, a Philadel- 
phia Quaker, had gone to France in an effort to pre- 
vent a Franco-American war. The act carries a 
penalty of three years in jail and a $5,000 fine. 
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POLITICS: 


Lucas Bats for Truman 


To get a line on the trend of the 
Congressional campaigns, several News- 
WEEK staff writers are now touring the 
country. This week Samuel Shaffer, 
NEwWSWEEK's veteran Capital correspond- 
ent, reports on the perhaps pivotal con- 
test in Illinois. 


If there were a typical Congressional 
campaign in this off-year 1950, this one 
in Illinois would be it. Scott Lucas, the 
incumbent seeking reelection to the 
United States Senate, is President Harry 
S. Truman’s leader in the upper branch 
and is losing no opportunity to say so (see 
cover). He is telling everyone who will 
listen that a vote for him is a vote for 
Truman. And Everett Dirksen, his Re- 
publican opponent, is gladly accepting 
the converse proposition that a vote for 
him is a vote against Truman. 

So both candidates concede in effect 


bungled effort at world pacification. 
Since Illinois is palpably prosperous, 
from its prairie agriculture in the south to 
its lake-front commerce and industry in 
the north, the domestic argument is con- 
ducted in different tenses. Lucas tells his 
audiences how rich they are now. 
Dirksen tells his listeners how badly off 
they will be in the socialist tomorrow. 
Foreign policy is talked about in this 
former center of isolationism even more 
than domestic issues. Here, too, the can- 
didates are in different time zones. Lucas 
says the Administration’s latest and per- 
haps most. important foreign move—its 
intervention in Korea—is today a tremen- 
dous victory which may well have headed 


off a third world war. Dirksen replies — 


that only the Administration’s past mis- 
takes in the Far East made the costly 
Korean adventure necessary. 

The Lucas Plea: Lucas, a big man 
whose deeply lined face bears the hon- 
orable scars of four years in the House 
and twelve in the Senate, the last two 
as majority leader, was telling his side of 


A vote for Lucas would be a vote for Truman 


that what they are conducting is a 
Truman popularity contest by proxy. 
Basically, it is as simple as that. 

It gets more complicated, however, 
when the candidates explain what, ac- 
cording to their respective lights, Presi- 
dent Truman stands for and whither his 
leadership is trending. According to 
Lucas, the Truman program means pros- 
perity at home and peace on earth. 
According to Dirksen, it means socialism 
at home and only an uncertain and 
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the story last week in down-state court 
houses and school auditoriums. Although 
he was in traditionally isolationist terri- 
tory he was bearing down harder on Ko- 
rea than on anything else. And he was 
boldly talking about the costs as well as 
the benefits of Korean intervention. 

“My opponent went into Korea with 
the first foot soldier,” Lucas told his 
audiences. “Oh, how he complained. He 
said our men faced tanks with pea shoot- 
ers. Now that we're winning in Korea, he 


— 


wants to get out of there. Oh no, folks, 
I'm going to keep him right in Korea un- 
til Nov. 7.” 

All this seemed to go over well with 
the Lucas crowds. 

Speaking in the ornate courtroom of 
the Carlinville Courthouse, where 500 
men and women had gathered in a 
driving rainstorm to fill all the seats and 
spill over into the corridors, Lucas elab- 
orated his argument: 

“We're fighting in Korea for the same 
reasons we fought at Bunker Hill, Chicka- 
mauga and Okinawa. We're fighting for 
liberty. Of course, a lot of our boys had 
to die. Somebody has to fight and die 
that we may live. Where would we be if 
we hadn’t gone into Korea? We'd be 
quaking in our boots wondering where 
the Communists would strike next. The 
United Nations would be finished. 

“We may have averted a third world 
war, which nobody would win. Yet we 
hear people crying because we are pay- 
ing taxes. Well, we’re going to pay taxes 
and make a lot of sacrifices before we 
achieve the peace we all want. When 
Al Jolson came back from entertaining 
troops in Korea, he said he was going to 
look up his income tax to see if he paid 
enough. And that’s the way I feel.” 

Statistician: But taxes and sacrifices 
would come later. As of today, Lucas re- 
minded his listeners, Illinois is enjoying 
unprecedented prosperity. He had the 
statistics on this for every community he 
visited. At Greenville, a Republican 
county seat, he illustrated: 

“The total value of your livestock ... 
in 1950 is $3,797,800, an increase of 387 
per cent [since 1930]. Your farm income 
has been increased by 356 per cent. The 
value of your ten principal crops has gone 
up 679 per cent. Do you want to repudi- 
ate an Administration that has done that 
for you? Vote the way your conscience 
dictates and the way your pocketbook 
should dictate.” 

Along the highways- Lucas traveled, 
usually in a motorcade of local Demo 
cratic functionaries, stood aluminum and 
steel storage bins for surplus crops, glist- 
ening in the autumn sun—monuments, 
in his view, to the Democratic 81st Con- 
gress that provided them; reproaches to 
the 80th Congress which refused to auth- 
orize them. These bins were one of the 
issues on which Illinois went Democratic 
in 1948. Coincidentally, or perhaps by 
design, the bins were flanked last week 
by “Retain Scott Lucas” signs. 

Everett Dirksen’s campaign, by cor 
trast with Lucas’s, is a modest show 
employing complex arguments. Where 
Lucas points to victory in Korea as proof 
of the rightness of Administration foreign 
policy, Dirksen digs back into recent 
history to prove his contention that the 
Administration in effect invited the Rus- 
sians to seize Korea. He insists that 4 
weak-kneed policy on China, Formosa, 
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Tens of thousands of times each year, Cadillac cars 
go into the hands of people who have never before 
owned and driven the ‘Standard of the World.” 
And each time this happens, it poses for Cadillac 
the most serious challenge a motor car ever faced. 
For when a man moves up to Cadillac, he does so 
expecting extraordinary things. He expects per- 
formance unlike anything he has previously expe- 


rienced . . . an entirely new measure of motoring 
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satisfaction and happiness . . . and a wholly new 
and surpassing sense of pride And he expects all 
these new added virtues without any sacrifice in 
operating economy. How we// the car answers 
these expectations is reflected in the unrestricted 
enthusiasm demonstrated by new Cadillac owners. 
Yes, when you move up to Cadillac—you can with 
confidence look forward to the ownership thrill of 
your life. For Cadillac more than meets its challenge. 
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European 
McCormick: Busy in Dirksen’s corner 


and Korea encouraged the Soviet- 
inspired attack on South Korea. To com- 
bat the home-prosperity argument, he 
points to rising prices, increased controls, 
and the threat of run-away inflation on 
the one hand, or complete regimentation 
of the economy on the other, as the inevi- 
table reckoning yet to come. 

Although the Democrats charge that 
Dirksen is the captive candidate of the 
isolationist Chicago Tribune and a rep- 
resentative of the rich and powerful, his 
campaign shows no evidence of heavy 
financing. His equipment is the family 
automobile, driven by his wife, a pretty 
daughter, a smooth oratorical style, and 
a friendly face under a shock of rumpled. 
hair. For twenty months he has been 
traveling up and down Illinois, covering 
250,000 miles and delivering 1,100 
speeches. His effort gives the appear- 
ance, perhaps deceptive, of being a 
shoestring operation. 

Dirksen recently has been busy explain- 
ing his statement, made in a debate with 
Democratic Sen. Paul Douglas at Quincy, 
Ill., on Sept. 16, 1949, that the Marshall 
plan was forcing the United States to 
throw its money “down a bottomless pit.” 
Dirksen denies that he is an isolationist 
and offers, as proof, a vote he cast and a 
fight he made when a member of the 
80th Congress against a proposed cut in 
ECA funds. 

“I want to look twice at every dollar of 
European aid,” Dirksen told 600 applaud- 
ing Adams County voters in one of last 
week’s speeches. “I want to make sure 
we get something in return. Don’t you 
think it’s about time to find out who's 
going to be in our corner? The way it 
looks now, we might have to go it alone 
if there’s a real ruckus.” 

About Korea, he went on: “All the 
piety of the Administration will not put 
any life into the bodies of the young men 
coming back in wooden boxes.” In an- 
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Husky men—but they 
carried compacts! 


Back a few years, compact mak- 
ers had troubles. Seems that every 
time milady held her compact, the 
perspiration from her hand would 
eat away at its shiny finish. Tar- 
nish it. 

“Do something,” manufacturers 
told Industrial Finish Engineers. 


They did. They developed many 
kinds of finishes. Tested them 
against abrasion, acids of per- 
fumes; nail polish; lotions; and— 
toughest of all—human perspira- 
tion. They even had men who 
worked in boiler rooms strap the 
compacts against their bodies. 


Then the Engineers inspected 
the finishes on these compacts; 


finally developed super finishes 
that resisted human perspiration. 


THIS PART FOR 
MANUFACTURERS ONLY: 


Special finishes will help you 
cut your costs; increase your 
profits. 
Find out how Industrial Fin- 
ish Engineering can help you do 
it. Consult an Industrial Finish 


Engineer today. 

Remember, the Industrial 
Finish Industry has technical 
ability to make finishes to suit 
the specific requirements of your 
products. 


Most of your customers start 
buying with the finish in mind. 





The better the tinish-the better the buy! 
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other speech he said: “It may be that 
the voters will be softened by victory in 
Seoul, but victory in Seoul will not bring 
back the lives of the holy young dead.” 


Significance-—- 


Back of the candidates and what they 
say in this campaign are powerful politi- 
cal organizations and non-political organi- 
zations with political interests. Being in 
power, both locally and nationally, the 
Democrats have the advantages of pa- 
tronage and bandwagon financing. They 
also have the support of organized labor, 
which is making a tremendous effort this 
time at the ward and precinct level. The 
AFL’s League for Political Education, 
which registered 60 per cent of its Cook 
County membership in 1948, has regis- 
tered 85 per cent this time and expects 
to boost the figure to 95 per cent before 
election day. The CIO’s Political Action 
Committee, working this time with the 
AFL, expects to persuade almost all of its 
150,000 members in Chicago to register 
and go to the polls. 

While Dirksen has less visible sup- 
port of this kind, several groups, like the 
doctors who fear socialization of medi- 
cine unless the Truman Administration is 
repudiated (although Lucas himself says 
he is against it), are working hard for 
Republican candidates. And the Repub- 
lican organization in Illinois, even though 
out of power, remains effective, par- 
ticularly down state, where many cities 
and counties are GOP-controlled. More- 
over, Col. Robert R. McCormick’s Chi- 
cago Tribune is influential throughout 
the state. 

The Democrats are supremely con- 
fident of the outcome. They are, in fact, 
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warning each other against overconfi- 
dence. “Things look so good we're wor- 
ried,” said an aide in Lucas’s Stevens 
Hotel headquarters in Chicago. Jack 
Arvey, the shrewd Cook County Demo- 
cratic boss, who had been taking polls 
outside Chicago theaters, estimates on 
the basis of the results that Lucas will 
carry Cook County by 400,000 votes and 
Illinois as a whole by 270,000, even if 
rural precincts turn in their usual Repub- 
lican majorities. 

Dirksen and Republican Party leaders, 
while they are talking softly at this 
point about their prospects, claim to 
detect a “silent discontent” on the part 
of the voters which, they say, will express 
itself with surprising vehemence on elec- 
tion day. “I can sense a feeling of frus- 
said Dirksen. 

To Arvey this discontent is a myth. 
People never vote against the party in 
power when they're as prosperous as 
they are now, he contends. And to this 
he adds a statement which the Republi- 
cans of Illinois believe as firmly as he 
does: “The election will be a referendum 
on the Truman Administration. If Lucas 
loses here, the Republicans will sweep 
the country and win the Congress.” 


REPUBLICANS: 


Burned Bridges 


In the bipartisan cloak of the nation’s 
foreign policy, some of the threads were 
wearing thin. Last week a noticeable 
weak spot snagged on the nail of the 
China question. 

One of the pattern’s weavers, Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan Re- 
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Bridges demanded a housecleaning 


publican, has been ill. During his absence 
from the Capitol, the State Department 
has kept Sen. Styles Bridges informed of 
developments. Bridges is second only to 
Vandenberg among Republicans in 
length of service. 

On Oct. 3, Bridges—who had sat in 
recent White House conferences on in- 
ternational problems—charged the State 
Department with a sell-out to the Chinese 
Reds and demanded the ouster of Sec- 
retary Dean Acheson. “The time has 
come,” he said, “for a housecleaning... 
eliminating everyone from the Secretary 
down who has appeased the Communists 
in the Far East.” 

What had angered Bridges was the 
action of the United Nations Security 
Council, on Sept. 29, in inviting Com- 
munist China to send representatives to 
the council’s hearings on Formosa, set 
for Nov. 15. The council vote was 7 to 3, 
with the United States on the losing side. 

The negative vote didn’t convince the 
senator. “Three weeks ago,” he said, 
“my office was informed of an under- 
standing between our State Department 
and the British Foreign Office to arrange 
for the entry of Communist China into 
the United Nations. I was informed co- 
incidentally that, at the proper moment, 
the Communist Chinese delegates, with 
the tacit approval of Dean Acheson, 
would be allowed to bring their charges 
before the Security Council.” 

By not blocking the invitation, said 
Bridges, Acheson was “obviously open- 
ing the backdoor” of the United Nations 
to the Chinese Reds. 

The senator's charges, the State De- 
partment replied, had “no relationship 
to the facts.” A proposal to seat the 
Chinese Communists already had been 
defeated “under the leadership of Sec- 
retary Acheson.” 
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Your quickest, surest step to lowered production 
costs and increased profits is to eliminate excess 
handling of your raw materials and products... 
to change man-handling to Mass-Handling with 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Tractors. Reduce 
the costly man-hours spent transporting, lifting 
and stacking products within your plant... and 
your production payroll costs drop as much as 
60%. Warehouse costs nosedive, too, because 
Towmotor uses every available inch of overhead 
storage space. Find out how YOU can cut your 
production costs . . . write TODAY for a copy of 
“Handling Materials Illustrated."’ Towmotor Cor- 
poration, Div. 47, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. Representatives in all Principal 
Cities in U. S. and Canada. 






































There’s a Towmotor 
for every 
handling job! 


12 Towmotor models plus 
12 standard Towmotor 
Accessories cut costs on 
handling loads from 
1,500 to 15,000 Ibs. 
Towmotor Special Engi- 
neering solves the most 
difficult specialized 
handling problems, 

Ask to see the 30-min. 
Towmotor sound movie, 
“The One Man Gang” 

in your office. Shows how 
leading industries cut 
handling costs... 

with Towmotor! 


every handling job is-easier with TOWMOTOR MH* 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





*MH is Mass Handling! 
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CORRESPONDENTS’ ELECTION PREVIEW 





930 Political Experts Foresee GOP Gains, Democratic Control 


s the country riding a Republican groundswell? Or has 
I the Korean victory won over to the Democratic side the 
crucial independent vote? Will the Republicans be able to 
wrest control of the House? Who will control the Senate? 
What factors will most influence the voter in the polling 
place on Nov. 7? 

Seeking answers to these questions, Newsweek asked 50 
of the nation’s top political writers and Washington corre- 
spondents for their best guesses. Here is a summary of their 
answers four weeks before Election Day. 


THE HOUSE 


A fairly clear pattern emerges for the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


® There is complete agreement that the Democrats will make 
no gains in the House. But only eight writers predict that the 
GOP will gain control. 


> An average gain for the Republicans of 31 seats is forecast, 
with a high of 52. 


Twenty-eight think Vito Marcantonio of the pro-Red © 


American Labor Party will be defeated. 
The breakdown: 
Present Average for 
House New House 
Democrats 232 
Republicans 203 
Others 0 


THE SENATE 
For the Senate, there is less agreement. With 23 Demo- 
cratic and 13 GOP seats up this year: 


» Forty-one give the Democrats control, 6 predict Repub- 
lican control, and three a 48-48 tie. F 


> One correspondent predicts a two-seat gain for the Dem- 
ocrats, and three bet on the status quo of 54. 


Harris & Ewing 


Mellett Stokes 


Krock Kent 


> High estimate for the Republicans is 50 seats. 
The breakdown: 
Present Average for 
Senate New Senate 
Democrats .............. sdebiGebienitin 54 50 
Republicans _ .......ccccccoccsorseeee 42 46 


THE REASONS 


What factors will play the biggest nart in swinging the 
election to’the Democrats? the 50 correspondents were asked. 


> Half of them give top priority to full employment at good 
wages and the general prosperity. 


> Nine credit the military ‘successes in Korea. 
> Six give top billing to labor’s distrust of the GOP. 
> Three feel labor electioneering is the prime factor. 


> Other factors working for the Democrats include a fear 
that the GOP would scrap Fair Deal reforms and patronage 
resulting from long tenure; failure of Republicans to make 
the most of Administration blunders. 


Top factors helping the Republicans are: 


> From 12 writers, a belief in Democratic incompetence, the 
President’s blunders, etc. 


> From 11, desire for change. 


> From 7, charges of Communism in government. (Sixteen 
made this fourth in importance. ) 


> From 7, blame for unpreparedness. 

From a scattering of correspondents, these factors were of 
significance: higher taxes, rising cost of living, and disregard 
by the White House of patronage recommendations from 
regular Democratic channels in favor of handing out the 
plums to CIO-AFL choices. 

In short, the political glass ball was cloudy. 


“Harris & Ewing Acme 
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PARTICIPANTS IN THE SURVEY 


Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune 

Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

George Rothwell Brown, King Features 

Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 

James J. Butler, Camden (N. J.) Courier Post 

Frederic W. Collins, Providence Journal 

Elisabeth May Craig, Portland ( Maine) Press 
Herald, other Maine papers 

Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 

Truman T. Felt, St. Louis Star-Times 

Doris Fleeson, Bell Syndicate G, 

Dewey L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun 

Edward T. Folliard, Washington Post 

Mark Foote, Booth Newspapers of Michigan 

Warren B, Francis, Los Angeles Times 

Bulkley Griffin, Boston Traveler Barnet Nover, 


Walter C. Hornaday, Dallas Morning News 
William K. Hutchinson, INS 
Nelson C. Hyde, Philadelphia Bulletin 
Edward Jamieson, Houston Chronicle 
John W. Jarrell, Omaha World-Herald 
Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun 
Daniel M. Kidney, Indianapolis Times Arthur Sylvester, Newark Evening News 
Carroll Kilpatrick, San Francisco Chronicle 
Arthur Krock, New York Times 
Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News 
uld Lincoln, Washington Evening Star 
Ernest K. Lindley, NewswEEk 
Paul Martin, Gannett News Service 
Lowell Mellett, Washington Evening Star 
Raymond a NEWSWEEK 

nver Post 


J. Lacey Reynolds, Nashville Tennessean 

Robert L. Riggs, Louisville Courier-Journal 

Thomas L. Stokes, United Features Syndicate 

Mark Sullivan, New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate 

Howard Suttle, Jackson ( Miss.) Daily News 


Glenn Thompson, Cincinnati Enquirer 

Walter Trohan, Chicago Tribune 

Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Michigan League 
of Home Dailies, Ye wd Journal 

Lucian C. Warren, Buffalo Courier-Express 

Gladstone Williams, Atlanta Constitution 

Lyle C. Wilson, United Press Associations 

Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, other Cowles Publications 
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Paul Wooton, New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Joseph C. Harsch, Christian Science Monitor jonn C. O’Brien, a oe ioepives ee ee See eee A 
ews rge R. e, urgh Post-Gaze' 


Jay G. Hayden, Detroit News ohn O’Donnell, New York Daily 
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-ELJER CO., AN OUTSTANDING 
MANUFACTURER OF PLUMBING 
FIXTURES, HAS SELECTED EQUITABLE 


R. E. CRANE SAYS 
“We're not pension experts, but we had learned enough 


about the subject to know that our pension problems weren't 
- entirely eliminated when we left the bargaining table. At this 
point we felt the need of a third party qualified to relieve us 
of the responsibilities that go with payment of pensions and 
determination of the liabilities involved. We also wanted 
an arrangement which would not only permit prefunding of 
pension costs on a flexible basis but provide for guaranteed 
pensions after retirement. poe mony 


“We found just what we needed in Equitable’s Non-Contribu- aati 
tory Flexible Deposit Administration Contract.” 


—\ LS Vigan 
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As the originator of Group Insurance with more than 20 years’ exper- 
ience in sound pension planning — The Equitable Society offers three 
basic pension plans adaptable to the particular needs of industry 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON »* PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Labor’s Merry-Go-Round at Margate 


Rare October sunshine crept into the 
high windows of the winter gardens at 
the British seaside resort of Margate 
last week. So did the thunder of United 
States Air Force jets, flying over the 
flat North Sea from their new air base 
nearby. Packed into the big hall, more 
than 1,500 delegates to British Social- 
ism’s 49th conference shifted and 
coughed uneasily. A good many of them 
spoke out in frustration and fear, envy 
and spite. From the conference scene 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
weeks London bureau, sends this 
account of how and why they did so. 


Socialism’s chosen people no longer 
wear caps and mufflers. This conference 
was as well dressed as any convention 
in the United States. But any resem- 
blance ended there. The delegates were 


Bevin, Morrison, and Attlee at the Socialist convention: The rank and file gave them something to worry about 


trying hard to convince themselves they 
were still Socialists. So now they had to 
have a new villain to stand beside the 
wicked Tory. It turned out to be wicked, 
warmongering America. 

No word of this came from the long 
platform, loaded with members of Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee’s government. 
But for four days it kept coming from 
the floor—not with any great show of 
violence but with bitter and nervous 
persistence. It crept into the debates on 
the rising cost of living and the angry 


36 


demands for confiscation of profits and 
for nationalization of nearly everything. 

Britain had been “dragged into Korea”; 
the government was tied to “American 
militarism.” America’s “atom bombers” 
were endangering English soil. Their 
presence in Britain was “the price of 
Marshall aid.” These were the cries of 
the left-wingers, the. pacifists, and the 
nervous Nellies who scrambled onto the 
rostrum. Nobody. howled them down. 
For the most part, delegates listened 
intently. There was even a deep murmur 
of approval when one speaker said his 
own people shrank from war even in the 
name of collective security. 

On Oct. 5 a composite resolution 
urging appeasement of Russia was pre- 
sented in the name of 32 organizations. 
Now came figures like Emrys Hughes, 
the bucolic inveterate Welsh pacifist, to 


cry that Korea had been turned into 
“a hell on earth” in the name of collective 
security; left-wingers like Ian Mikardo, 
the M.P. who signed the Stockholm peti- 
tion, to say: “We have knuckled under.” 

Tired and sick, Foreign Secretary 
“Ernie” Bevin, just off the boat from 
New York, sat glowering on the platform. 
Shortly before noon Ernie got heavily 
to his feet to answer. His voice was 
thin and weak at first, but he popped a 
pill into his mouth and it rose in volume. 
“Let me say first—I do not believe that 


the United States will ever be an ag- 
gressor,” he lectured. “I want to nail 
that lie. It is put out by Russia ...and 
a lot of our unfortunately weak-minded 
people keep repeating it.” He glared 
down at his left-wing assailants: “I have 
tried to be friends with Russia. But no 
speaker standing here today would stand 
for the insults and abuse I have had 
from Molotov and Vyshinsky . . .” 

His anger rose: “What left-wing fellow 
traveler here has condemned the efforts 
to starve 2,500,000 people [during the 
Berlin blockade]?” Now he spoke of the 
kidnapping of Greek children into Bul- 
garia—children who never canie home. 
Leaning across the platform, he shouted: 
“Could Mikardo justify to one of his 
constituents the taking of a little child 
away from its home?” His face purpled, 
and he shook his head so violently that 
his great horn-rimmed spectacles flew 
off and onto the table. Herbert Morrison, 
sitting next to him, recovered them. 

On he went for an hour to defend 
collective security. He sat down to a 


Acme 


steady storm of applause. The appease- 
ment resolution was voted down, by card 
vote, 4,861,000 to 881,000. 

This was a triumph for Ernie but there 
was no doubt as to who won the popu- 
larity contest as Mr. Margate of 1950. 
It was Health Minister “Nye” Bevan. 
His vote again topped the poll for the 
new party executive, and his magnetic 
shriek and Welsh wit turned back left- 
wing rebellions on both election policy 
and housing (he is the minister respon- 
sible for the latter). Thus, the right-wing 
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OW does he do it? How can he 
pack twelve hours work into an 
eight-hour day ? 

The answer is simply this. He has 
learned the secret of all successful 
executives. He has learned how to 
organize time—for in business today 
time is the critical factor. 

Note how “‘time economy” enters 
into his choice of equipment. His 
desk, for example, has been specially 
“time-engineered”’ by Shaw-Walker 
to cut time-wasting details to a mini- 
mum, to leave his desk and his mind 
clear for action. 

Only Shaw-Walker could design 
this “‘executive”’ desk. It was born of 
more than fifty years of serving the 
needs and saving the time of Ameri- 
can business. 

And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, in- 


dexes and supplies—everything for 
the office except machines—each 
““time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new business 


New, low, comfortable 
height (29”). Puts you on 
top of every job. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space — wir ; 
for telephone connection. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket — saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments -— space for 
everything you need at your 
finger tips. 
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or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw -Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 


Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,” and “Hold” 
letter trays inside — 
ene. quick, no 
desk-top clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
— guide, dividers — saves 
“barrels” of time. 


The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work,’ is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered” office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 36, Michigan. 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
— 
HAW: ALKER Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
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Here is a “menu” to delight any executive planning a 
new plant—a range of factors that makes B&O territory 
worthy of first consideration. 





















Here Nature provided treasures in abundance—coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, rock salt and salt brines, lime- 
stone, dolomite, clay and glass sand. At your command, 
too, are plentiful power and water, unlimited markets and 
labor, excellent transportation. 


So, let our Industrial Development staff “‘season”’ this 
menu to your exact satisfaction. In confidence and without 
obligation they will study your needs, relate them to the 
available potentials, and submit a detailed, factual report, 
custom-tailored to fit your requirements. 


Ask our man! Industrial Development representatives 
are located at: New York 4, N. Y.; Baltimore 1, Md.; 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Chicago 7, Ill. 
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party strategist, Morrison, was put in a 
position of considerable debt to his left. 
wing antagonist. 

On balance, those at Margate who 
wanted “full-blooded Socialism” got pre- 
cious little from their leaders, aside from 
platitudes and “just trust us” pledges, 
Moreover, many delegates looked un- 
easily over their shoulders at an event 
which took place in London during their 
meeting. There, the government took 
the unprecedented peacetime action of 
prosecuting ten leaders of a wildcat gas- 
works strike, which had affected millions 
of consumers. Each of the ten was sen- 
tenced to one month in jail. As a result, 
the strike of 1,500 maintenance men 
collapsed, and by Friday morning Lon- 
doners again were cooking with gas. 


Taking a Trimming 


Last week W. J. Thompson, town bar- 
ber, won a “Battle of Britain” contest at 
Spalding, Lincolnshire. His prize: free 
hair cuts for three months. 


SARK: 


Status Quo 


Last week the tiny Norman feudal 
island of Sark, one of the four main 
Channel Islands off the French coast, 
held its first general election in 28 years. 
Party politics, canvassing, and platform 
speeches were forbidden under Sark’s 
feudal laws and among the 25 parlia- 
mentary candidates were the barmaid, 
the porter, and the upstairs maid from 
the local hotel. On the eve of the elec- 
tion 50-mile-an-hour gales and _ raging 
seas stopped the island boat from running 
and forced it to radio a passing cargo ship 
for help. On board, and seasick with the 
rest, was Geraldine Hill of Newsweex’s 
London bureau. Her report: 

It was the craziest election ever, but 
then by modern standards this is the 
craziest island in the world. In the same 
sleepy fashion they have hung onto the 
laws and customs of their Norman ances- 
tors (they still pay their annual tithes in 
chickens and cereals, and no one but the 
seigneur can keep pigeons or a female 
dog), 197 Sarkese sauntered to the polls. 
No one troubled to canvass for votes or 
tour the tiny island (3% by 1% miles). 
“We are nearly all related to each other,” 
said fisherman candidate John Carre. 
The Carre family—almost every other 
person was named Carre—had four mem- 
bers standing for the twelve-man Chief 
Pleas (Sark’s senate). 

Although party politics are not allowed, 
the Sarkese divided themselves into two 
groups—the Old Brigade and the New 
Brigade. The former was chiefly made 
up of old Sarkese serfs who wanted to 
keep the feudal system intact. 

The opposing group, which included 
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GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN... ONE OF A SERIES 


John Locke “THE VOTING BOOTHS”: BEN SHAHN 
on the purpose of government 


The end of government is the good of mankind ...and which 
is best for mankind, that the people should be always exposed 
to the boundless will of tyranny, or that the rulers should 
be sometimes liable to be opposed when they grow exorbi- Tk 
tant in their power, and employ it for the destruction and 
not the preservation of the properties of the people? CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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The Earth Moved: After weeks of rain the clay cliff on which the 
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Swedish town of Surte stood collapsed, jumbling these houses like 
building blocks, leaving a third of the 1,800 inhabitants homeless. 


six members of the staff at Stocks Hotel, 
were the “outsiders,” so-called because 
they had only come to the island during 
the last 25 years and because they 
wanted to swap some of the existing 
feudal laws for more up-to-date ones. 
“We could do with a divorce law and a 
bit more freedom,” said Abigail Quigley, 
one of the four women candidates. 

It was the New Brigade who discov- 
ered the island had been holding illegal 
elections since 1922 because Britain’s 
Privy Council had not sealed the original 
election charter. They forced this gen- 
eral election by putting up more candi- 
dates than there were seats in the local 
parliament—previously the island could 
never find enough deputies. 

Feudal Custom: The principle no 
one wanted to give up or trade was the 
old island belief that as part of the Duke- 
dom of Normandy, which has never been 
conquered by Britain, Sark does not owe 
allegiance to the United Kingdom. The 
Sarkese bow only to King George as Duke 
of Normandy, one of his many titles. 
Under the charter granted them in 1565 
by Queen Elizabeth, the Sarkese are 
ruled by a seigneur (lord), today Mrs. 
Sybil Mary Hathaway, a striking looking 
woman of 65 whose family bought Sark 
for £6,000 in cash and a small mortgage 
in 1852. 

“La Dame,” as she is called by her 
vassals, is married to the New York-born 
Robert Hathaway. Under the old feudal 
custom of married women handing over 
all rights and possessions to their hus- 
bands, Hathaway is legally Seigneur of 
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Sark. The Sarkese, however, politely 
ignore this small legal technicality and 
favor “La Dame,” their hereditary ruler. 

On election day everyone eligible to 
vote went by foot, bicycle, and horse 
carriage (no motor cars allowed on the 
island) to the schoolhouse which had 
been turned into a polling station for the 
historic event. Among the first in line to 
vote for the retention of the feudal 
system was “La Dame.” The polling took 
six hours because not even a general 
election could stop the islanders from 
having a quick drink on their way to the 
booths (the majority of the horses stop of 
their own accord at each of Sark’s 
six pubs). 

When the election results were an- 
nounced two and a half hours after the 
last vote had been recorded, the returns 
showed the Sarkese did not intend to 
hurry for anyone, least of all the New 
Brigade. They had elected to stay feudal 
until the next election. Only one of the 
“outsiders,” a retired English poultry 
keeper, William G. Mace, was elected. 
“A lot of fuss about nothing,” said the 
Old Brigade as they strolled back to the 
pubs to celebrate. 


AUSTRIA: 


Red Fizzle in Vienna 


By the midnight deadline for the Com- 
munist general strike last week not a 
candle or a loaf of bread remained in a 
Vienna shop. Householders had cleaned 
them out, sure that this was the signal for 
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THE QUALITY of Morris desk 
equipment has been judged— 
and established—by efficient 
executives and discriminat- 
ing buyers, Those who know 
use Morris. 


Many famous users 
of these sets 
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or emblems 
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| Morris DESK EQUIPMENT 
“Ste Leads the field * 


QUALITY, EFFICIENCY, AND YEARS OF 
SERVICE have made Morris desk equip- 
ment the choice of exacting business 
men. The complete desk setting shown, 
pen set, memo pad and holder, file trays 
and ash tray, retail for little more than 
| the cost of one higher priced, yet com- 
parable fountain pen set. The equipment 
designed to meet every requirement of 
the executive or the routine worker. 


MORRIS-MATCHED DESK SETS 
THE SYMBOL OF GOOD TASTE IN DESK EQUIPMENT 


MORRIS LETTERTRAY... Two point 
suspension allows complete free- 
dom of access from the entire front 
and sides. Strongly constructed 
tiers are quickly added, either let- 
ter or legal size. 

$2.50 letter, $2.75 legal 


MORRIS FOUNTAIN PENS...A bal- 
anced pen for long hours of com- 
fortable writing—has 5 different 
quick ‘‘thread-in’'’ replaceable 
points for every purpose. Choice 
of eight colors. 

From $2.75 single, $8.00 double 


MORRIS MEMO PADS... Paper is 
readily accessible, yet always kept 


@4 neat by gold plated bar that drops 





as paper is used. Plenty of room 
for your engraved name here. 
Choice of colors. $1.00 


MORRISET...The ‘‘all-’round”’ writ- 
ing implement. Satisfies routine 
workers and demanding executives 
alike with instantaneous, efficient, 
smooth writing. No refilling or 
flooding—holds many months sup- 
ply of ink. Choice of nine colors. 
From $3.50 single, $9.50 twinset 


MORRIS PHONE REST... The 
easily adjusted phone rest that 
holds without crimping your 
shoulder or straining your neck. 
For the Executive, the Secre- 
tary or the home. Have both 
hands free, saves time, makes : 
life easier. $2.50 Ya 





If your dealer does not stock the item you wish— 
please contact... 


BERT M. Morris co. 


8651 W. Third Street ¢ Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson Ltd., Montreal, Can. 
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a Russian blockade of the city and a Red 
seizure of the country. 

Austrian policemen, armed with rifles 
for the first time since the war, guarded 
the Chancellery. Western occupation 
troops with fixed bayonets kept out of 
sight but were ready to roll out barbed- 
wire barricades if need be. Austrian 
workers saw through the Comimunist at- 
tempt to exploit their resentment over 
higher prices (NEwsweek, Oct. 9) and 
refused to join the strike. Socialist street- 
car motormen cleared a way to their 
carbarns with clubs. Catholic railroad- 
men helped defend the stations. 

The general strike thus petered out 
with an hour and a half of unimpassioned 
speechmaking in front of the Vienna City 
Hall. In suburban Weiner Neustadt, 
Soviet officers intervened directly to or- 
der police out of a post-office building 
which they had just recaptured from 
Communist rioters. The government 
promptly called upon the Allied Control 


Council for action, and the Russians, ap- 
parently unwilling to risk a clash them- 
selves, passed the word to their Austrian 
stooges to order a “cessation of the great 
disciplined strike activity.” Washington 
and London sent Vienna promises of “full 
support” and “proper action” against any 
future “Soviet-supported disturbances.” 


FRANCE: 


Three’s a Crowd 


Falling in love with one another’s wives 
presented no problem—at least for sev- 
eral months—to two ‘Paris chauffeurs, 36- 
year-old André Vacher and 32-year-old 
Jean Tison. For years the two had 
been bosom companions., They both 
drove Air France buses. They lived in 
the same suburb. Their wives and chil- 
dren got on famously. When Tison con- 
fessed he had fallen for Vacher’s wife, 
Vacher proposed a changeabout. Each 








woman would keep her own children. 
For nine months there was no sign of 
friction. Then Tison started to brood. In 
the swap he had acquired three children 
while Vacher now had only two to sup- 
port. One evening last week he ordered 
his new wife to dress the three little 
Vachers. He walked the whole family to 
Vacher’s house and delivered them to 
his friend: “Take them. I am fed up with 
married life. From now on I live alone.” 
Horrified at the prospect of support- 
ing two wives and five children, Vacher 
ran for a gun and pinked Tison in the leg. 
Then, overcome with remorse, he slashed 
his wrists with a razor. An ambulance 
took the two men to the same hospital, 
where they were put on adjoining beds. 
They soon started an amicable conversa- 
tion on how to resolve their problem. One 
solution was proposed by a lightheaded 
newspaper reporter: “One of you keep 
the two women and the other the five 
children.” It was firmly rejected. 





Soviet propaganda is designed to de- 
ceive but it often reveals as much as it 
deceives—about what the Russians are 
planning as well as thinking. With the 
turning of the tide in Korea, for example, 
the line switched from “American gen- 
erals fleeing shamelessly” to reiterations 
of Soviet strength. From an exhaustive 
collection of Communist publications and 
broadcasts in all countries, NEwSwEEK 
has culled the following samples of the 
way the Soviet propaganda wind was 
blowing on various subjects last week: 


Peace: The United States, educated 
in the spirit of aggression and plunder 

. is a serious threat to the cause of 
peace ... The Soviet people are in the 
vanguard of the great army of peace 
partisans who are fighting for peace 
throughout the world and against the 
imperialistic warmongers. 

American aggression: Now the mask is 
torn off and the despicable, hatred-filled 
face of the bloody American aggressors 
disclosed to the whole world. The speed 
with which the United States armed 
forces were deployed in Korea gives 
convincing proof that this intervention 
was prepared beforehand. 

American soldiers in Korea: The 
United States aggressors are resorting to 
the most foul, inhuman, and cruel meth- 
ods ... The crimes committed by Ameri- 
can soldiers in Germany, Japan, and 
Austria, white slavery, murder, mass loot- 
ing, and rape, pale beside the actions of 
the Yanks in uniform in Korea. 

President Truman: Mr. Truman, you 
have no pity for children, for children 
are not dollars ... You are a foul mur- 
derer of mothers and children, the per- 
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Clues to Russia’s Thinking: What the 


sonification of human baseness past and 
present, a warmonger, a monster among 
men, an atom murderer, a suppressor of 
freedom, a user of Colorado beetles and 
Japanese plague-infected fleas. 

Secretary of State Acheson: The 
boisterous defender of stock-exchange 
financiers and other warmongers. 

The United Nations: The U.S.S.R. has 
come to the UN General Assembly with 
its invariable readiness to negotiate for 














Sovfoto 
“This brings joy to my old eyes,” is 
the caption on this Pravda cartoon 
of General MacArthur trailing a UN 


flag as he examines dead Koreans. 





Enemy Is Saying 





the establishing of a stable peace ... 
Everything the United States is defending 
in the UN is ... solely for the ... future 
war which it is preparing. 

Secretary General Trygve Lie: The 
formation of units of hired murderers 
equipped with the UN badge in order to 
divert attention ... this is the dream of 
Trygve Lie. 

The loan to Spain: The scandalous 
love affair between President Truman 
and the international political prostitute 
Franco has ended in marriage. 

The Catholics: The pontiffs and advo- 
cates of the devil are trying to foist de- 
struction and death on mankind. 

The Jews: The bourgeois nationalism 
of the Jew ... accentuated by the estab- 
lishment of Israel ... is a pro-war instru- 
ment of imperialistic policy. 

Germany: What the American robbers 
are now committing in Korea they want 
to repeat tomorrow in Germany. 

Iran: The warmongers are engaging 
the world in another terrible war to 
achieve the mastery of the world by the 
Anglo-Saxon. Kurdistan will become a 
second Korea. 

Red China: The American ruling 
classes want to intensify their aggression 
against the Chinese People’s Republic. 

The future: The struggle between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. will decide the 
question of the present and future fate 
of mankind. There is no force in the 
world to keep capitalism from destruc- 
tion and arrest the victorious march to- 
ward Communism ... The peace-loving 
policy of the Soviet Union relies on the 
growing might of its glorious armed 
forces. [Russia] will be glad to have 
another war ... for the sake of peace. 
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your shipping via 
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Wabash Red Ball Freight is 
speedy transportation ... and 
more. It is a service that handles 
your merchandise with care... 
a service that lets you change 
destinations while goods are 
enroute ...a service that pro- 
vides modern equipment and 
special equipment if needed .. . 
a service that gives you the 
personal attention and assist- 
ance of the nearest Wabash 
Representative. Speed your 
shipping via Wabash Red Ball 
Freight to or through: 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 

DES MOINES 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 

ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 


For details call your 
Wabash Representative, or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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BRAZIL: 


Getulio, the Opportunist 


There were no real issues in the 
Brazilian elections of Oct. 3—only person- 
alities. The most spectacular person- 
ality was the apparent winner. At the 
end of the week some 2,400,000 votes 
out of an estimated 8,000,000 had been 
counted. But Getulio Vargas, Labor Party 
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Brazilians campaigned loudly, voted quietly 


candidate, had a large and _ steadily 
mounting lead for the Presidency; the 
important independent newspaper Diario 
da Noite conceded his victory on Oct. 6. 
Brig. Eduardo Gomes, National Demo- 
cratic Union, was in second place, and 
Cristiano Machado, candidate of the ad- 
ministration Social Democratic Party, was 
a poor third. To add to Machado’s woes, 
he suffered a heart attack on Oct. 6. No 
results had yet been reported in the 
races for Congress and local offices. 


Significance-~—- 


Vargas’s victory, if it is confirmed, will 
be one of the most amazing political 
comebacks on record. After fifteen years 
as an absolute, if benevolent, dictator, 
Vargas was booted out by the army in 
1945, and Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra 
was eventually elected in his stead. 
Dutra, a sound, conservative but colorless 
President, was not popular. His chosen 
successor, Machado, not well known to 
the public and equally without color, 
was unable to stir up any popular enthu- 
siasm. Gomes, who ran against Dutra in 
1945, has a loyal and comparatively large 
following among the upper social classes 
and intellectuals, but not large enough to 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


make him President. Vargas, an accom. 
plished demagogue, has always aimed 
his appeal particularly at the masses: this 
election showed how smart that was. 

During the campaign Vargas made 
sweeping promises but gave little indj- 
cation of what specific policies he would 
follow. Circumstances will shape them, 
for Getulio is an opportunist. 

From the point of view of democratic. 
minded Brazilians, his victory is both 
good and bad. It is good because it 


Keystone 


shows that it is now possible in Brazil 
to vote a ruling administration out of 
office in a peaceful and orderly manner. 
On the other hand it is discouraging to 
democratic Brazilians that their people 
should be so cynically ready to put back 
in power a former dictator whose program 
had many of the earmarks of fascism. 

Washington will keep its fingers 
crossed until Getulio gets into action. 
During the war he was one of the most 
faithful and cooperative South American 
friends of the United States. At the 
beginning of the present campaign he 
switched to Yankee-baiting for a time. 
Then he again hegan to proclaim his 
friendship for the United States, his in- 
terest in inter-American harmony, and 
Brazil’s need for foreign investments. The 
best guess is that the cooperation of the 
United States is valuable enough to 
Brazil for Vargas to cultivate it as before. 

One of the still unanswered questions 
of the election is where the Communists 
went. The Communist Party of Brazil 
was one of the largest and strongest in 
the Americas; in the 1945 election it 
polled 568,000 votes. The party was 
outlawed in 1947, so it could run n0 
candidates of its own this time. It was 
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thought at one period that the Reds 
were playing footsie with Vargas but 
toward the end of the campaign they 
turned on him savagely. The Commies 
were also said to have had a good deal 
of success in worming their way into the 
regular parties. This was embarrassing 
when it became known. When it did not 
become known, there were probably 
some quiet deals. 


BOLIVIA: 


Tin Means Trouble 


Tin is the economic wealth of Bolivia. 
It is also its political curse. Last week the 
curse was on President Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia. As is the eventual fate of 
most moderate-minded Bolivian leaders, 
he was being squeezed tightly between 
the country’s two strong tin-based forces: 
the handful of powerful magnates who 
own the mines and the Indian masses 
who work them. 

Bolivia’s tin miners are well organized 
and belligerently led. Their propaganda 
line is that the three major tin companies, 
Patino, Hochschild, and Aramayo, own 
the country, economic body and political 
soul. In the political field, the unions are 
backed by the Leftist Revolutionary 
Party, the ambiguous Nationalist Revo- 
lutionary Movement, and many students. 

In recent months the world demand 
for tin and its price have fluctuated 
widely. The consequent disorganization 
of the Bolivian economy has made anti- 


magnate propaganda more persuasive - 


and has caused a dangerous increase in 
the tempo of strikes and abortive revolts. 

During the summer the President at- 
tempted to lessen the tension by a series 
of conciliatory moves. He called elections 
for Feb. 11, 1951, which would mean 
reducing his own term by three months. 
He announced that a general political 
amnesty would be ordered early in De- 
cember. On Sept. 11 Congress approved 
a partial amnesty for prisoners and exiles. 

It was no use. Even as Congress was 
debating the issue, a three-day battle 
was raging at San Andres University, 
where students and “unidentified persons” 
seized the university, demanding com- 
plete amnesty immediately. 

At the same time the President, har- 
assed from the left, was also running 
afoul of the right. As a sop to popular 
feeling against the Rosca (the Ring, as 
Bolivians call the tin magnates), he has 
been tightening government controls over 
exports and foreign-exchange receipts of 
the tin companies. Because’ of this they 
threaten to reduce production. 

This was Urriolagoitia’s dilemma last 
week: to play ball with the tin companies, 
at the risk of further strikes and revolts; 
or to take actions against them which 
would cut production and so further 
Weaken the country’s economy. 
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““ZEREX“’ 


that’s the anti-freeze 
you want 














. ““ZEREX*’ 


it’s made by 
Du Pont 
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>a 
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all winter 
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Heres why the new favorite in 
permanent-tyoe anti-treeze 


is DuPont ZEREX™ 


e ‘‘Zerex’’* is non-evaporating anti-freeze . . . one shot in 
a properly operating cooling system gives you winter- 
long protection against freeze-ups. 











e Du Pont has put a chemical rust-inhibitor in ‘‘Zerex’’ 
to protect your motor against rust and corrosion . . . 
because it stays in solution, it can’t clog radiators. 

e Remember, anti-freeze is a product of chemistry. From 
Du Pont, leader in chemical research, you expect the 
finest anti-freeze. And you get it in ‘‘Zerex’’! 
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Du Pont ‘‘Zerone“’* , 2 4 - nk 
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System 
| Specialists 


QUPOND fee Se 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.-. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





The dealer who displays this emblem 
offers you a special winter service. Make a 
date with him early for anti-freeze and for 
a thorough cooling system check-up before 
the anti-freeze rush jams his driveway. 
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European 
Barbara: “I was... such a fool.” 


Grandpa’s Money: “He's one of the 
cheapest men I ever met in my life,” 
Woolworth heiress BarBara HuTTON 
said of her fourth husband, Prince Icor 
TRrouBETskOy, when she learned that he 
planned court action to force her to be a 
“good wife” ... “I suppose I should give 
him all of Grandpa's money just because 
I married him. It was my fault for being 
such a fool.” Her husband and his lawyer, 
she added, “think they can crucify me 
just because I’m rich. If they want to play 
dirty, I can too.” The prince tut-tutted: 
“T’m not looking for a fight. I pity her be- 
cause she’s a poor kid who reminds me of 
a phrase used by Jean Paul Sartre in des- 
cribing one of his heroines: ‘the desolate 
abyss of her interior life’.” 


Penny Saved: The first woman Treas- 
urer of the United States Georcia NEESE 
CxLark, who handles billions in govern- 
ment money, still weighs pennies as care- 
fully as she did when she ran a bank and 
grocery store in Richland, Kans. “When I 
go in a grocery store these days I’m still 
tempted to ask the clerk whether the 
vegetables came from the bottom of the 
pile or the top,” she confided. “The 
good ones are on the bottom ... I don’t 
particularly like hash. I like filet mignon. 
But I couldn’t enjoy the filet if I knew 
yesterday's meat was going to waste.” 


Neo Ball: Peruvian-born Concnita C1n- 
TRON, the bullfighter, said she will take 
on only four more fights, three in 
Spain and one in Tangier, before she 
marries MARQUES DE CaMarRaA. Conchita 
tearfully told her French fans: “When I 
come back to France, it will be as an or- 
dinary woman, not as a matadora.” 
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Josephine: “I was a bad girl!” 


Heme Town: JOSEPHINE BAKER, a 
sensation of Europe in the ’20s, stopped 
off briefly in her home town, St. Louis, 
en route to a Mexico City engagement. 
“La Josephine” got her start singing and 
dancing for neighborhood boys in the 
basement of her St. Louis home. At 17 
the saucy Negro entertainer ran away to 
New York and joined the chorus of 
“Shuffle Along.” The troupe went to 
Paris—and Josephine hit the big time. 
“When I sang for the kids in the basement 
they paid me in pins,” she recalled. “A 
safety pin bought the box seat and when 
Mama came home from work I got a 
spanking. Oh, I was a bad girl!” 


VERB EB 


Doghouse: [n a letter he wrote to Presi- 
DENT TRUMAN in April 1949, just mace 
public, NEAL BisHop of Colorado, a Dem- 
ocratic state senator, suggested that Jonn 
L. Lewis be appointed ambassador to 
Russia because he “would roar ‘No’ 
louder than Gromyko, hurl more choice 
invectives than Vyshinsky, and outnego- 
tiate Molotov.” Mr. Truman replied: “| 
wouldn’t appoint John L. Lewis dog- 
catcher.” Learning of the exchange, 
Lewis barked back: “Naturally the first 
duty of the Bureau of the Dog ... would 
be to impound the sad dogs, the intel- 
lectual poodles, and the pusillanimous 
pups which now infest our State Depart- 
ment ... The President could ill afford to 
have more brains in the Dog Department 
than in the State Department.” 


Which Hunt: The Don Cossack 
Chorus, composed of 30 White Russians 
who fought the Reds in the revolution, 
have indirectly become victims of the 
Reds again. Several concert managers 
have canceled their appearances for fear 
the “Russian” would be boycotted. Pau. 
STOEs, manager of the Chorus, wrote the 
concert manager in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
which had canceled the concert: je 
The Cossacks sang for the USO ... Six 
of them were in service ... Two wear 
the Purple Heart. Shame on your city!” 
After reflection, Chattanooga resched- 
uled the concert. 


All in the Family: As Dr. MILTON Els- 
ENHOWER was made president of 
Pennsylvania State College, Columbia 
prexy Gen. Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 
wished him luck—short of winning the 
Penn State-West Point game. “This is a 
wonderful opportunity and challenge to 
baby brother,” Ike said. “But I can’t wish 
Milton luck Saturday.” (Army won 41-7.) 
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The Dwight (left) and Milton Eisenhowers posed for a family portrait 
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N. ¥. World-Telegram & Sun 
Jungle Jenny”: Twenty-five- 
year-old Genevieve Cuprys was 
once clawed by a panther, but 
she loves being a wild-animal 
collector. Orangutans (like Patsy, 
shown above) are her “special 
animal. They're my favorites.” 


Pleasure Dome: Princess CONCHITA 
PIGNATELLI gave the readers of the 
Hearst papers a tantalizing glimpse of 
Doris DuKke’s home in Hawaii. “Just 
imagine the architectural and decorative 
features of the Alhambra, Taj Mahal, 
and fabled Shangri-La ... incorporated 
into one magnificent estate,” wrote the 
princess breathlessly. “Doris’s suite is the 
consummate in Persian beauty. Fashioned 
of all white alabaster, its appointments 
are of pearl and the dressing-room walls 
are inserted with mirrors ... When the 
hand-carved door from Damascus was 
opened, we beheld Doris’s secret garden, 
[with] a fountain . . . birds of paradise, 
and walls adorned with orchids.” 


The Experts: “I draw in the south 
light of a glassed-in porch and write in 
the bedroom of my [Connecticut] house, 
three hours from the Algonquin Hotel,” 
James THURBER wrote The New York 
Herald Tribune in answer to a query. “I 
once worked in a well-lighted bathroom 
and have done drawings on trains ... I 
expect to reach 75, since the care I take 
of my magnificent body is well known, 
and my one-eighth vision happily ob- 
scures sad and ungainly sights, leaving 
only the vivid and the radiant, some of 
whom are my friends and neighbors.” 
Ernest Hemincway reported: “I wake 
always at first light and get up and start 
working. There is a springer spaniel from 
Ketchum, Idaho, named Black Dog who 
helps me to work ... When I finish I like 
to take a drink and go swimming.” 
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Jack and Jill add up the bill 
to felth a drink of waler.. 


Considering the vast effort needed 
to bring water to people no longer 


living near its sources 
costs extremely little. 
One reason water costs so little is 
the high efficiency of. modern ma- 
chinery such as Worthington makes. 
Pumps handling up to 320 mil- 
lion gallons per day. Diesel engines 
in pumping stations. Air tools and 
other construction equipment for 
building dams. Water purification 


- - « water 


and softening equipment. Refriger- 
ation machinery for water cooling. 
Sewage disposal equipment. 

Worthington is a top name in 
water supply, storm water and sani- 
tation engineering—as well as in 
many other fields where high living 
standards and low living costs de- 
pend on modern machinery of high- 
est dependability. 

Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 
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Surgical Jackpot 


Cleopatra might still be Mark Antony 
had she not swallowed a Coke bottle. 

It all started last November, when a 
keeper saw the Cincinnati Zoo’s only 
crocodile (then known to intimates as 
Mark Antony) sneak in a little glassware 
between meals. Zoo veterinarian Carl A. 
Pleuger was notified. Fearing that the 
animal would be unable to pass or regur- 
gitate the bottle, Pleuger decided to per- 
form the first major crocodile surgery 
ever reported. Last week his account of 
the reptilian operation was published in 
the Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

The first problem was what and how 
much anesthetic to use. A local was im- 
mediately ruled out as imprudent, since 
the crocodile measured 11 feet, weighed 
300 pounds, and had a healthy appetite. 
Pleuger decided upon nembutal (a hyp- 
notic) plus d-tubocurarine chloride (a 
muscle relaxer), and worked out the dos- 
ages on the zoo’s alligators, which are 
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considerably cheaper than $500 croco- 
diles. He practiced administering the 
anesthetics with a horse-balling gun 
(oral) and a large hypodermic syringe 
taped to the end of 10-foot poles. 

Finally on Jan. 19 Pleuger was ready. 
Special lights glared down on an operat- 
ing table made of two 10-foot 2 by 8 
boards supported on saw horses. Sterile 
towels, sponges, swabs, surgical instru- 
ments, and buckets of hot water were 
ready. Fifty spectators, including zoo 
officials and reporters, waited more or 
less breathlessly. 

Anesthetized, mouth taped shut, but 
with tail still lashing sluggishly, Mark 
Antony was carried in and strapped up- 
side down on the operating table. In- 
stantly it became clear that someone had 
made a mistake; the animal would have 
to be renamed Cleopatra. 

Using retractors to hold back the horny 
scales, Pleuger made a 10-inch incision 
in the abdominal skin, which was as thick 
as “the sole of a soft baby shoe” and as 
inelastic as tar paper. He separated the 
muscles and opened the stomach. He 





Linn—Cincinnati 


Pleuger and his patient: Cleopatra liked bric-a-brac 
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had hit perhaps the richest jackpot in the 
history of surgery. For inside the stom. 
ach, in addition to the unbroken Coke 
bottle, were: “the major portion of five 
other broken bottles, 39 stones, three 
marbles, a .30/.30-caliber shell, a .38. 
caliber shell, a plastic whistle, and q 
porcelain elephant.” 

The incisions were sutured and the 
patient recovered uneventfully, although 
she was not allowed to swim in her pool 
for the next three weeks. 


First Glimpse 


* Until last week end, Dr. Rudolf Geiger 
had never seen the instrument that made 
his brother Hans famous—the Geiger 
counter used to detect and measure 
radioactivity. 

All summer Rudolf, who sailed home 
to Germany this week, had visited the 
Johns Hopkins University Laboratory of 
Climatology at Seabrook, N.J., where he 
taught classes and consulted with some 
of America’s most scientific agronomists. 
Last Saturday morning, as 25 students 
and members of the laboratory met with 
Rudolf Geiger for a farewell lecture, a 
stranger slipped into the room. 

He was L. B. Wolverton of the A. C. 
Gilbert Co., and he brought with him a 
simple but authentic Geiger counter- 
part of Gilbert's fast-selling atomic toy 
(Newsweek, March 13). When the 
counter was demonstrated, Geiger’s thin, 
scholarly face lit up with delight. It had 
clearly been the thrill of a lifetime. 


Talent on Tap 


It was clear this week that the current 
shortage of technical men is due to 
become more critical (see Medicine). 
Anticipating a flood of military contracts, 
many manufacturers are doing a little 
human stockpiling: offering inflated sal- 
aries to lure top engineers. And retired 
engineers are being called into gover- 
ment service as liaison men. 

Many an organization has reason to be 
envious of the Chrysler Corp., which 
twenty years ago started a unique re 
servoir of technical falent. It is the 
Chrysler Institute of Engineering, 4 
school chartered by the State of Michigan 
to conduct courses and grant degrees. 

Each year some 1,500 college seniors 
apply for admission to the graduate 
school of the institute. Of these only 30 
to 50 of the most promising are accepted. 
Two years later those who make the 
grade receive the Master of Automotive 
Engineering degree. 

The course combines stiff academic 
study with on-the-job practical training 
impossible to duplicate in a university 
engineering school. For an hour and 4 
half each morning the student attends 
classes in such subjects as engine desig? 
and development, fluid dynamics, fuels 
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Have you a master painter in your home? 


— DAYS, the chances are that 
if your doghouse or kitchen 
chairs or window screens need a coat 
of paint, even your little twelve- 
year-old can do a pretty creditable 
painting job for you. 


For today’s paints and enamels 
are generally of such high quality 


ee 


that it’s easy to do these odd paint- 
ing jobs around the house. The paint 
goes on so easily, covers so well, and 
dries so uniformly that it’s fun to 
paint nowadays. 


Partly responsible for the finer 
quality of modern coatings are two 
chemicals—styrene and phthalic 
anhydride. Styrene is a major ingre- 
dient of amazingly convenient inside 
paints. Resins from phthalic anhy- 


KOPPERS§ CHEMICALS 
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dride give other paint films tough- 
ness and durability. 

Koppers Company is a leading 
producer not only of these paint 
chemicals, but also other chemicals 
widely used by Americanindustries — 
polystyrene, resorcinol, catechol, 
divinylbenzene, dibutylparacresol. 

We invite you to consult us about 
your particular chemical needs. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical 
Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Making Chemicals is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. It manu- 


factures precipitators, roofing, paving materials, propellers, piston rings. It is a leader in 
the wood-preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s coke ovens. There 
are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 





Polarized portholes. Turn a knob 
and polarized lenses admit as much or 
as little light as you please. Banishes 
glare . . . permits a clear view of blue 
seas, blue skies. 


G ALA MAIDEN VOYAGE 


CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


February 10, 1951 . .. The INDEPENDENCE makes her bow to smart 


Boat ‘n Bottle Bar. Quaint ship- 
models in bottles tell the history of 
American sail. Such details as uphol- 
stered elbow-rests at bar make this the 
cleverest cocktail lounge afloat. 


seagoing America. 53 days. 22 Mediterranean ports « Rates from 
$1500. Reserve Now « Passenger lists are filling fast e Regular Atlantic 
service of the Constitution and Independence to Gibraltar, Naples, 
Cannes, Genoa and all Europe starts April 12, 1951 « Consult your 
Travel Agent or American Export Lines, 39 Broadway, New York 


6, N. Y. (Offices also in many principal cities.) 


©1950, A. E.L. 


Poolside cafe. Looks out on the lavish 
Sea Island Club. Here is an American 
soda fountain. Here, on heavenly days, 
the glass top rolls back like a convertible 
to let in the soft, Southern air. 
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inthe new IMdependence and Constitution 


Modern American living goes to sea 






‘. two great sister ships carry American _ convertible cabins, sound-proofing, private baths, 
ingenuity to sea — with a host of exciting | and scores of other innovations! Come aboard 
new ideas in ocean travel. Shipwide air condi- these fastest, largest of Mediterranean liners — 
tioning, polarized portholes, picture windows, right here on this page... 








Bedroom by night . . . living room by d~v. Dial your own climate. Personal air 
Read, relax, chat with friends in your own Sealuxe mattresses a extra wide, deep, conditioning controls in every stateroom. 
spacious living room . . . luxurious as a comfortable. Drawer and wardrobe space Your room gets a complete change of 
private yacht. At night, beds magically ap- galore! Private baths throughout First and bracing air every 8 minutes. Sleep re- 
pear from the walls. Specially designed Cabin class. laxed—awake refreshed! 





vish Sea Island Club designed especially for the pool are spectator wing-decks where Box-seat on the sea! The Observa- 
‘ican these Sun Lane liners. In the center is a you can laze in the sun and look down tion Lounge’s circular sweep of picture- 
lays, large swimming pool with dramatic aqua- on the fun. Even your deck chair was ° window tgkes in a panorama of beauty. 
tible lighting—surrounded by a spacious play re-designed—made half as heavy, twice as Intimate furniture groups . . . sound- 
and refreshment area. On either side of comfortable. proofing for conversational privacy. 


EXPORT LINES 





THE SUN-LANE TO EUROPE 





WHEN DAYS SEEM MADE FOR EXTRA ZEST AND EXCITEMENT 


PONTIAC FITS INTO THE PICTURE WONDERFULLY— 


A STRIKING BEAUTY, A SUPERB PERFORMER, A GREAT VALUE! 
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National Audubon Society 
Safe at Last: The ivory-billed 
woodpecker was believed extinct 
until an amateur birdwatcher 
spotted this pair last winter in 
Northwest Florida. Last week 
their nesting grounds were made 
into a_  1,300-acre sanctuary. 


and lubricants, and human relations. The 
rest of his 40-hour week is spent working 
in various departments of Chrysler's 
engineering division. 

While in training, the student is treated 
like any other employe, with regular 
vacations, insurance, and a steady salary. 
He starts at $275 a month, and at gradu- 
ation is likely to be making $325. 

Although it is clearly understood that 
graduates are under no obligation to 
continue working for Chrysler, 225 of 
the 431 graduated since 1933 are still 
with the organization, many of them in 
key engineering positions. For Chrysler, 
which puts great emphasis on engi- 
neering, the graduate school of the in- 
stitute provides a continuing flow of the 
kind of young men it wants most—soundly 
trained in fundamentals and experienced 
in handling practical problems. 


Notes of the Week 


PInterplanetary space ships may be able 
to replenish their fuel in flight. Physicist 
J. Kaplan of the University of California 
at Los Angeles revealed that a region 26 
to 70 miles above the earth (he called it 
the “chemosphere”) appears to be rich in 
the hydroxyl molecule, a highly combus- 
tible compound of hydrogen and oxygen. 
>Polish chemists announced a new syn- 
thetic fiber called “steelon,” which they 
claim is superior to nylon, three to five 
times stronger than any natural vegetable 
fiber, and resistant to weathering, bac- 
teria, and fungi. It is made from coal tar. 
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(Fastest train between CHICAGO - PORTLAND) 


There's everything you desire for homelike comfort 
on the “City of Portland,”’ in daily service between 
Chicago and Portland, Tacoma, Seattle. 


You have your choice of Pullman accommodations or 
a restful Coach seat with latest design of leg rest. 


There are attractive Lounge and Dining cars for Pull- 
man passengers and a Cafe Lounge car serving mod- 
erately priced, appetizing meals for Coach passengers, 


The Union Pacific route parallels the beautiful 
Thellel Columbia River Gorge for 200 miles. Ask 
your ticket or travel agent to route you via 


PACIFIC Union Pacific. 
RAILROAD 
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Biggest Week 


Twenty-one new television shows were 
fed into the coaxial cables last week 
by the four networks. It was the biggest 
seven days of programming in the in- 
dustry’s history. The money it took to 
get the new productions on the air would 
have paid for twice as many radio pro- 
grams, or three or four plays. On net, 
it presented a score of new commercials, 
a variety of generally familiar entertain- 
ment, a few new and a number of good 
old faces to the 65 per cent of the 
American public now in touch with TV. 
Of the week’s crop these shows seemed 
the most fruitful: 

Showtime, U.S.A. (ABC, Sunday, 7:30- 
8 p.m. EST) was packaged by The Amer- 
ican National Theater and Academy, a 
group dedicated to the support of the 
American stage. Profits from the $how— 
and some of the stars’ salaries—are plowed 
back into ANTA. As a result the first 
show was laden with names: Carol 
Channing from “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” the Hartmans lousing up a 
typical dance routine, Alec Templeton 
cavorting at the keyboard, Helen Hayes 
as the aged Victoria Regina, and Henry 
Fonda as a grim master of ceremonies. 
It was a bits and pieces show, expertly 
put together for those who like glimpses 
of good things. It was Miss Hayes, how- 
ever, in her TV debut, who in a brief 
appearance gave what may stand for 
some time as the finest five minutes 
on television. 

>Hunger for video material sent producer 
Bernard Schubert* to Broadway’s ar- 
chives last year and he came up with 
the TV rights to twenty old musical 
comedies ranging from “The Chocolate 
Soldier” to “Whoopee.” The production 
on Musical Comedy Time (NBC, alter- 
nate Mondays, 9:30-10:30 p.m. EST) 
was “Anything Goes,” the 1934 Cole 
Porter hit which starred Ethel Merman, 
William Gaxton, and Victor Moore. On 
television it was Martha Raye, John 
Conte, and Billy Lynn. The TV produc- 
tion was elaborate, expensive, but had 
a hard time getting going. 

PThe character of Beulah, a Negro 
kitchen queen who runs to fat and very 
homely jokes, was created in radio by 
the late Marlin Hurt, a muscular but 
high-voiced young man who died just 
as his show was beginning to click. More 
recently, Hattie McDaniel has been 
radio's Beulah. For Beulah on television 
(ABC, Tuesday, 7:30-8 p.m. EST), how- 
ever, the producers hired Ethel Waters, 
currently and magnificently starring in 
the prizewinning “The Member of the 
Wedding” on Broadway. To accommo- 
date Miss Waters’s schedule the TV pro- 
gram was put on movie film. The first 
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*No kin to Lee and J. J. Shubert. 
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Rose was simple ... Wynn was almost lost... Groucho was funny 


show was not calculated to add to Miss 
Waters’s career, but there was plenty 
of room for future improvement. 

PBilly Rose walked into television “in 
gumshoes,” and walked out with a nice 
little dramatic .success. The first Billy 
Rose Show (ABC, Tuesday, 9-9:30 p.m. 
EST) told of a big-shot gambler who 
knowingly let himself be bluffed out of 
a $23,000 poker bet by a Broadway 
hoofer. The story was adapted, as will 
be most succeeding ones, from one of 
Rose’s newspaper columns. 

PEd Wynn, who made a professional 
comeback on CBS-TV last year, switched 
to NBC this year as part of the network’s 
don’t-spare-a-dollar Four Star Revue 
(Wednesday, 8-9 p.m. EST) competition 
for Arthur Godfrey. Wynn will rotate 
weekly with Danny Thomas, Jimmy 
Durante, and Jack Carson. In the tee-off 
spot Wynn was the network’s first come- 
dian to try the vastness of the Center 
Theater in New York. The place was 


big enough for a horse act, choruses of © 


dancing girls, and a studio audience of 
3,000—all of which Wynn had. The 
Wynn brand of pin-point comedy was 
almost lost in the shuffle. Most hard hit, 
however, was guest star Edith Piaf, the 
wistful, tiny French singer. She was 
forced to sing her “La Vie en Rose” 
perched on the top of a piano which in 
turn was hooked up to a bicycle that 


Wynn pedaled. It was a good way to 
commute from wing to wing, but was 
difficult on Miss Piaf’s artistry. 

PFor those radio listeners who like 
Groucho Marx, and they are many, he is 
twice as funny when seen as when heard. 
And that’s just what You Bet Your Life 
(NBC, Thursday, 8-8:30 p.m. EST) on 
television is: a picture version of the 
radio show, a development born out of 
the idea that there now are two distinct 
audiences: one for radio, one for TV. 
Groucho, his glasses, roving eyes, and 
cigar, perch atop a stool in front of a 
microphone. There is no big production. 
The show is simply Groucho at war with 
the contestants who step up to try for 
the show’s giveaways. 

>From all over the United States more 
than 200 newspaper people were brought 
to New York last week by the Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Co. to view the start 
of the Pulitzer Prize Playhouse (ABC, 
Friday, 9-10 p.m. EST). The program 
lived up to advance billing. “You Can't 
Take It With You” was an excellent TV 
version of the George S. Kaufman-Moss 
Hart 1936 prizewinning comedy, 4 
smooth, professional lead-off for one of 
the most ambitious series of the year. 
Cooperating with the Columbia Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Journalism, which 
awards the Pulitzer Prizes, ABC acqui 
and leased to Schlitz the TV rights to 
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much prize material—novels, plays, and 
newspaper stories. The program will 
dramatize the best of the lot. 

pFrank Sinatra turned up in another 
yariety show (CBS, Saturday, 9-10 p.m. 
EST). The singer was as debonair as 
ever. There was plenty of other potential 
entertainment. Ben Blue, with the help 
of his “family” (courtesy of Actors 
Equity), displayed a Chaplin-era humor 
that threatened to be funny. Sinatra had 
rounded up a group of young dancers 
and singers who were happy changes 
from the same old TV faces. J. 

Naish brought his radio role of Luigi 
into the guest spot. And Frankie himself 
sang in his best crooner fashion. But the 
show cried for a steady, old production 
hand, a must if CBS is to sell this com- 
petition against NBC’s Sid Caesar. 


‘The Only Way’ 


W. Somerset Maugham, the 76-year- 
old Britisher billed by his publishers as 
“the outstanding figure of English letters 
today,” aligned himself with television 
last week. He signed contracts with the 
manufacturers of a home hair-dye pro- 
duct called Tintair, turning over to video 
the rights to almost 300 novels, plays, and 
short stories—the entire Maugham fiction 
output save what has previously been 
sold to the movies. The whole thing was 
amatter of necessity, Maugham smilingly 
explained. “The American people have 
ceased to read, so this is the only way to 
get at them.” 

Furthermore, when the show, Teller of 
Tales (CBS-TV, Wednesday, 9-9:30 p.m. 
EST), starts on Oct. 18, Maugham will 
appear as host to introduce each adapta- 
tion. It will be somewhat of a new line of 
work for the little man with the pleated 
face and troublesome stutter, although 
hehas appeared in the movies. At signing 
time last week, he had yet to see—much 
less appear on—a television program. 
















Preview 


For the week of Oct. 12-18. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 








Radio 


Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald and David Niven in “I Know 
Where I’m Going.” 

Family Theater (Mutual, Wednesday, 
9:30-10 p.m.,). Fibber McGee and Molly 
in “The Windbag.” 














Television 


Nash Airflyte Theater (CBS, Thurs- 
day, 10:30-11 p.m.). Fredric March in 
Chekhov's ‘ “The Boor.” 

The Billy Rose Show (ABC, Tuesday, 
99:30 p.m.). Faye Emerson as Eleanor 


Holm and Burgess Meredith as Billy 
ose. 
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© SOUTH AMERICA 


ie pre inte i His Noonday Steaks 


‘Pin Way 


Life in South America is varied and interesting, 
and so is the voyage when you go 

Good Neighbor Fleet . . . Big, comfortable 

liners, lazy days in the outdoor swimming pool, 
superlative service and cuisine, a social 

life tailored to the personal wish . . . Rich rewards 
await the traveler with imagination and a zest for 
the different, on this itinerary to the Caribbean and 
South America’s colorful East Coast... Trinidad, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires. Fortnightly —— from 

New York by the S. S. Brazil, S. S. Uruguay and 
S. S. Argentina. And remember, your dollar 

F buys more in South America. 


Consult your Travel Agent or 


MOORE- Mc CORMACK 


Five Broadway Ms New York 4 


Baltimore + Boston + Chicago + Detroit - Los Angeles - Norfolk + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Portland, Ore. +» San Francisco + Seattle « Washington, D. C. 
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Magnavox 
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Préed mark of the music lover is his 
Watelelatoh ded Maeloiions lilolarele ice] slime lal ma lon) 
est thing in sound to the concert hall it 
self. Many graceful Magnavox cabinet 
styles accommodate big-picture televi 
Prices from $219.50 
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The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 








THEATER OWNER KEEPS TAB ON 
BUSINESS WITH PIPER PACER 


“For good management” theater operator Wade 
G. Loudermilk of Buckeye, Arizona, uses his Piper 
Pacer to visit each of his five theaters at least once 
a week. 

“The nearest one is 45 mi. from my office, the 
farthest is 100 mi. away. It is not unusual to visit 
all in one day, which means I spend only about a 
fifth of my time away from home instead of half 
the time when I drove,” says Mr. Loudermilk. 

“I can also go to Los Angeles 400 mi. away and 
be back in time for supper the same day. But the 
surprise of my life is the Pacer’s economy. Includ- 
ing the Model “*T”, I’ve never owned such inex- 
pensive transportation.” 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


A Piper Pacer will speed your company’s business 
and save you money, too, by eliminating reservation 
and schedule worries and reducing executive traveltime. 
The new fast, far-ranging Pacer costs less than a fine 
car yet carries four at two-mile-a-minute speed for less 
than bus fare. And now you can learn to fly at no extra 
cost on business trips under the new 
Piper ‘“*Learn-as-you-travel"’ program, 
Write Dept. N-9 for details. Do it today! 


Si’ PIPER 






AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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Selector vs. Scientists 


For too long, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey had held his tongue. With a son 
in the Marines in Korea and a son-in-law 
with an infantry outfit in Germany, the 
gray-haired Selective Service chief was 
out of patience with “all sorts of scien- 
tific pressure groups” now clamoring for 
draft exemptions. 

On Oct. 3, at a meeting of the Society 
for Personnel Administration in Wash- 
ington, Hershey bluntly charged that 
many scientists seeking deferments have 


sold the American people “a lot of ba- 





Hershey gets tough with doctor deferments 


loney.” “Sure, there are never enough 
scientists,” Hershey said, adding: “There 
are never enough people over there 
fighting either.” 

The next day, at a Washington, D.C., 
District Medical Society gathering, the 
irate general cracked down on the doc- 
tors. “Sooner or later, we must be Amer- 
icans first and professional and scientific 
people second,” he briskly announced. 
“There are in this country pages of occu- 
pations, whose members all feel they 
should get special consideration. If this 
gets too diluted, the public is going to 
decide on the basis of the termites in the 
professions, and not on the good wood.” 

In a more conciliatory tone, he dis- 
cussed the doctor draft. “This prescribes 
something which we hope will never be- 
come necessary,” he said. The bill is 
meant to “encourage” doctors to volun- 
teer, “and it also dangles the bait of $100 
a month extra under their nose if they 
don’t wait to be drafted.” 


MEDICINE 





_————, 


On Oct. 16 Gen. Hershey, by order of 
President Truman will start registering 
the first group of doctors—those who par. 
ticipated as students in the Army Special. 
ized Training Program or in the Nay 
V-12 Program, and have had less than 90) 
days of service. Not later than Jan. 16 
1951, all doctors and dentists under 59 
who have had no previous military sery. 
ice will have to register. As for scientific 
deferments in general, Hershey served 
notice that he meant to be “pretty tough.” 

The Selective Service chief's slap at 
the scientists stirred sharp rebukes: 
Paul H. Robbins, executive director of 
the National Society of Professional Ep. 


International 





gineers, retorted: “No one argues with 
General Hershey that the No. 1 job is to 
supply the armed forces with the fighting 
manpower it needs. But let us not put 
these men at the front without the best 
in equipment and weapons, which only 
America’s technical men can conceive 
and produce.” 

POliver Grobstein, an official of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists (and biol- 
ogist at the National Cancer Institute), 
warned that the United States may 
squander its scientists through the draft, 
for “it is a real danger, and should not be 
dismissed as baloney.” 

>The Washington Post grumbled in a0 
editorial that “General Hershey . - : 
seems to have forgotten the ‘selective 
part of his job.” 

Against these counterattacks, the Se- 
lective Service officials stood firm. And 
President Truman backed their efforts by 
appointing a special seven-member 0% 
tional advisory committee for the armed 
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FREEDOM COMES UNDER ATTACK. The reality of 
war has made every American think hard about the 
things he’s willing to work and fight for—and freedom 
leads the list! 


But that freedom has been attacked here re- 
cently—just as it has been attacked in other 
parts of the world. One of the most serious 
threats to individual freedom has been the 
threat of Government-dominated Compul- 
sory Health Insurance, falsely presented as a 
new guarantee of health “security” for 
everybody. 


THE PEOPLE WEIGH THE FACTS. In the American 
manner, the people studied the case for Socialized 
Medicine—and the case against it. 


They found that Government domination of the 
people’s medical affairs under Compulsory Health 
Insurance means: lower standards of medical care, 
higher. payroll taxes, loss of incentive, damage to 
research, penalties for the provident, rewards for the 
improvident. 








They found that no country on earth can sur- 
pass America’s leadership in medical care and 
progress. They found that able doctors, teach- 
ers, nurses and scientists—working in labora- 
tories where Science, not Politics, is master— 
ere blazing dramatic new trails to healthier 
lives for Americans, and for the world. 


THE “GRASS ROOTS” SIGNALS CONGRESS. In 
every community in the Nation, people stood up to 
be counted on this important issue, and gave the ever- 
vigilant, ever-sensitive United States Congress an un- 
mistakable Grass Roots signal from home! 


Today among the 10,000 great organizations on 
militant public record against “Compulsory Health 
Insurance” are: 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 
American Farm 
Bureau Federation 
National Grange 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
National Conference of 
Catholic Charities 
American Protestant 
Hospital Association 


American legion 
National Association of 
Small Business Men 
United States Chamber 

of Commerce 
National Association of 
Retail Grocers 
National Retail Dry 
Goods Association 
American Bar Association 


THE VOLUNTARY WAY IS THE AMERICAN WAY! 


e@ Throughout the Nation, free men and women, 


working and planning together, are finding the 
American answer to every question of medical 
service, care and cost. @ Hundreds of Voluntary 
Health Insurance Plans are in healthy competition 
—sponsored by doctors, insurance companies, hos- 
pitals, fraternal organizations—by industry, agricul- 
ture and labor. @ Today in America—70 million 


people already are protected by Voluntary Health 
Insurance. @ Throughout the Nation, families are 
insuring themselves against the major costs of 
illness at reasonable, budget-basis prices. That's 
the American way to cope with this problem. Vol- ~ 
untary Health Insurance takes the economic shock 
out of illness. Protect your family now. e For in- 
formation, ask your doctor—or your insurance man. 


An American’s greatest heritage is the right to learn the facts—and to speak his mind. 
Maintained with honor and used with sincerity—that right will guarantee forever that 


and Your Neighbor Run Gmerica/ 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION +» NATIONAL EDUCATION CAMPAIGN 
ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











HE long-lasting lubricating qualities of 

winter-tailored Quaker State Cold Test 
Motor Oil will definitely help cut down your 
cost per mile. It assures easy starting and 
perfect lubrication. Made from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania grade crude oil and refined 
with exacting skill and equipment, it is the 
finest motor oil, we believe, produced any- 
where in the world. 


40¢ per U.S. Quart, including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oii City, Pa 
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forces. Dr. Howard A. Rusk of New York, 
rehabilitation expert and associate editor 
of The New York Times, was named 
chairman of the committee, which will 
aid in working out technical details of the 
doctor draft. Other members are Dr. 
William P. Shepard. San Francisco; Dr. 
James C. Sargent, Milwaukee; Dr. Leo 
Schoeny, New Orleans; Dr. John B. 
Pastore, New York; Dr. Harold Diehl, 
Minneapolis; Dr. David Heyman, New 
York, and Mrs. Ruth Kuehn, Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Rusk urged the country’s younger 
doctors, who will be first to be called 
under the draft, to volunteer. “If they do 
not,” he said, “they will find themselves 
inducted as privates and subject to a 
pretty period of scrubbing floors before 
they can practice their profession.” 


Poor Man’s Psychoanalysis 


Since last May when “Dianetics, The 
Modern Science of Mental Health,” was 
published (Newsweek, Aug. 21), thou- 
sands of readers of this best seller have 
tried the “therapy” which the author, 


ee 


L. Ron Hubbard, claims will “help to 
eliminate any psychosomatic illness.” 

But the majority of psychiatrists, psy- 
choanalysts, and other doctors who have 
read the amazing volume refuse to dig- 
nify dianetics as a serious scientific effort. 
The 39-year-old Hubbard has no medical 
degree. He is an engineer, explorer, and 
writer of science fiction and, as such, 
beneath the professional notice of prac- 
ticing physicians. To most doctors, the 
dianetics concept is unscientific and un- 
worthy of discussion or review. 

But even as medical men maintain 
their haughty silence, the dianetics vogue 
flourishes. Latest reports show that the 
Hubbard Dianetics Research Foundation 
has set up an elaborate office with eight- 
een consulting rooms in Elizabeth, N. J. 
There is a “dianetics house” in New York, 
another in Los Angeles, and _ branches 
in Washington, Chicago, and Honolulu. 

These signs of public approval were 
too much for Dr. Morris Fishbein, former 
editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association and now a free-lance 
with a dozen jobs in medical foundations 


International 


Paraplegic Hunt: Guests of Val Christman, Chicago sportsman, 
eleven handicapped veterans in wheel chairs shot pheasants at 
a private game preserve at Richmond, Ill. Of the 100 birds re- 
leased, the crippled boys, some of them novice hunters, bagged 24. 


Newsweek 
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and on magazines. For 30 years, 
















P& Fishbein’s voice has sounded out against 
cults of all kinds with a peculiar vigor 
Psy- that has blighted some of the hardiest. 
have Last week, in an editorial in Postgradu- 
dig. ate Medicine, the voluble doctor got 
Hort. around to dianetics, or, as he terms it, 
dical “Poor Man’s Psychoanalysis.” 
“The writer of this weird volume suf- 
_ fers apparently from a cacoethes scri- 
: bendi,” Fishbein writes. “Some of his 
| bcs paragraphs are lush outpourings of exu- 
” berant diction funnier than anything at- 
- tempted in the verbal caricatures that 
— distinguished Robert Benchley.” 
ty « Fishbein has conscientiously tried to 
; : uncover the meaning of this new treat- 
rr ment. “According to Hubbard’s system, 
N psychologic difficulties are caused by 
ail ‘blocked engrams.’ The engram is said to 
nchin be ‘a moment of unconsciousness contain- 
we ing physical pain or painful emotions ... 
wii and is not available to the analytic mind 
neeseh as experience. Again, an engram is a 
salen ‘definite and permanent trace left by a 
Jeni stimulus on the protoplasm of a tissue. 
atin This assumption leads to the statement 


that every cell in the body has memories, 
and these include ‘memories derived 
from ancestors and others and developed 
in the womb, all of which mark the entire 
life of the unfortunate individual whose 
body is composed of these talented cells’.” 

Hubbard, says Fishbein, is “so con- 
cerned about the effects of engrams that 
he demands that all operative proce- 
dures be conducted in complete silence. 
Anything said during coitus, he claims, 
creates engrams for mother and fetus. 
Attempted abortion that fails creates en- 
grams that show up in the life of the 
fetus years later.” 

Jargon: As nearly as Dr. Fishbein can 
make out, “therapy in dianetics consists of 
unblocking, or releasing the engrams. As 
with psychoanalysis, the patient is at 
ease. The therapist, called an auditor, 
puts him in ‘reverie.’ Then he ‘installs a 
cancellor.. He tries to make the patient 
remember a ‘prenatal.’ Ultimately, he 
gets at a “‘basic-basic.’ The discussion in- 
cludes mentions of ‘preclears,’ ‘somatic 
strips,’ ‘valance shifts, and other jargon, 
perhaps even beyond some of the indi- 
vidualistic nomenclature of advanced 
Freudians. The similarities to psycho- 
analysis are obvious. A ‘clear’ is a person 
without engrams, just as if he had been 
analyzed and was free from inhibitions.” 

“The United States is overwhelmed 
with mind-healing cults,” Fishbein con- 
cludes. “A new one like dianetics simply 
adds to the fun and the fury. Sooner or 
later some official agency will give this 
method a name—either the practice of 
medicine, mind-healing, or some other 
classification covered by the laws of the 
individual states. Meanwhile, dianetics is 
good stuff for resort conversation; per- 

aps by next summer something even 
more comical will come along.” 
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aBOOSE 247 calling diesel 734! ... 

Hot-box about 40 cars back ... 
better stop . . . we'll look at it.” This 
message by radio-telephone will bring 
this fast-moving freight train to a halt 
before trouble starts. 


Previously, when a conductor spotted 
smoke pouring from the wheels of a 
freight car he would apply the air 
brakes from the caboose to stop the 
train. This often caused damage to cars 
and contents, and sometimes delays. 


Erie’s new radio-telephone system is so 
flexible it also allows communication 
with crews of other Erie trains, wayside 
Stations, or train dispatchers. The 
system now covers 85% of Erie’s thou- 
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“Call from the RED CABOOSE 








sand miles of main line between New 
York and Chicago, with completion 
ordered, giving the Erie the first and most 
extensive radio system of any main line 
railroad. 


Here again is another example of Erie’s 
constant and progressive effort to assure 
safe, dependable railroad transportation. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Exyoy WINTER... 
We/come SPRING... 








NY, 


--, 


glows with iife! 


= Under a golden 
= sun, caressed by 
=~. the blue Medi- 
terranean, 
Italy greets you with a be- 
nign winter and a flower 
bedecked springtime. For 
gaiety and beauty ... for 
uncrowded sightseeing .. . 
for full enjoyment of dining 
and shopping . . . come to 
Italy for the winter... and 
stay on to welcome spring. 
You'll find good hotels in all 
categories... good food... 
good transportation ... and 
good value for your dollar. 









Pad 


Consult your Travel Agent 
today and take advantage 
of the low trans-Atlantic 
“Thrift Season” rates now 
in effect. 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE 
E.N.1.T. 


21 East 51st Street, New York 22, N. Y. 








Writers on the Right 


Last week an attempt journalistically 
to bolster the intellectual Right was un- 
der way with the first issue of The Free- 
man, “a [fortnightly] journal of opinion 
devoted to the cause of traditional lib- 
eralism and individual freedom.” Editing 
the magazine in New York are John 
Chamberlain, just resigned as an editorial 
writer for Life, and Henry Hazlitt, con- 
tributing editor of Newsweek. The Free- 
man’s managing editor is Suzanne La 
Follette, formerly with an earlier (1900- 
1924) Freeman, recently an editor of 
the present Freeman’s predecessor, Plain 
Talk. The starting line-up of contributors 
to The Freeman's 32 pages was formi- 
dable indeed: John T. Flynn (“The Road 
Ahead”), the columnist George Sokolsky, 
the playwright Morrie Ryskind (“Of Thee 
I Sing”), Raymond Moley, and eleven 
others whose voices, individually, have 
often been raised in defense of individual 
opportunity rather than collective secu- 
rity. Special departments take care of 
literature, art, and music. 

Like Plain Talk, The Freeman’s board 
of directors represents heavyweight in- 
dividualism, wealth, and _ conviction. 
Among The Freeman’s directors: Ludwig 
von Mises, whose book “Human Action” 
is a classic defense of free-market capi- 
talism; Henning Prentis Jr., president of 
Armstrong Cork; W. F. Peter, vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railroad; and Roscoe Pound, former 


Rosenstein: Just a book lover 


THE PRESS 











Newsweek—Ed Wergeles _ 


Chamberlain: Free but not easy 


dean of the Harvard Law _ School. 
But, like the cause it espouses, The 
Freeman, had a struggle ahead. Initially 
it can depend for circulation only on the 
5,200 unexpired subscriptions to the 
monthly Plain Talk, which was suspended 
four months ago (NEWSWEEK, June 26) 
to make way for the more catholic 
eoverage of The Freeman. Less than 400 
new subscriptions had been added when 
the magazine went on sale. To get new 
readers, however, some 31,000 “promo- 
tional” copies were distributed. In cold 
fact it would take an almost miraculous 
return of subscriptions from about 29,000 
to make the magazine break even. 


Legman’s Love 


During a two-year stint as legman for 
movie columnist Hedda Hopper, Jacob 
(Jaik) Rosenstein felt that he had 
learned more than enough to write a 
terrific book about Hollywood. Pub- 
lishers thought otherwise, however, and 
Rosenstein printed his book privately. 

When it hit Los Angeles bookstores 
last month it was a more immediate sell- 
out than Hemingway’s latest novel. But, 
underneath its title of “Hollywood Leg 
Man,” there was’none of the explosive 
material that Rosenstein had loudly pre- 
dicted would blast him with law suits. 
The events he described — were sufficiently 
off-color. But from the hottest chapters, 
Rosenstein had carefully omitted names. 
His own attempt to hire a starlet to slap 
him in public “because of that book 
fizzled, but the valet of one star (“famed 
for gangster roles,” in Rosenstein’s de- 
scription of the incident) did take a poke 
at him in a drugstore. 

This week, in roundabout fashion, Jaik 
Rosenstein and his book got their law sult 
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...and one to eTow on 


If you could give your child the one birthday present 


that would do most for him while he’s growing up—what 
would it be? 


You know the answer—it’s security. 


But security is a big word—and there’s more than one kind. 
There’s the bread-and-butter kind that includes a good 
education and a good start in life. And there’s the 

inner kind—a happy home where the grown-ups are 

at peace with life—because they don’t have to 


worry about Tomorrow. 


Luckily both kinds of security come in the same package. 
When you safeguard your family’s future with 

The Prudential, you also reap one of life’s greatest 
rewards—peace of mind. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA «¢ wesTERN 


Prudential life insurance is that wonder-of-wonders, 
the gift the giver gets. While you are guaranteeing your 
child the chance to grow to happy maturity, you are giving 


yourself “one to grow on,” too. 


It’s our birthday, too 
This month The Prudential is 75. We’re proud of the 
security we've been able to bring to American homes for 
three quarters of a century. And it’s a pleasant thought 
for us that we’re helping a lot of 
people stay younger in spirit — ved SERVI. 
by taking off their shoulders 
many worries about 


tomorrow. 


Enjoy the Jack Berch Show 
— Every morning, Monday 
through Friday, NBC. 
oO 
“C$ 19 Tuose 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. © CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 





Great Trains of America—6000 horsepower Milwaukee Road Freight near Mt. Rainier, Washington. 


REG US PAT OFF 


LUBRICATING OILS 


CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 


AND PACIFI C 


Secret of strength in this timberland giant 


On the logging trails of northern Wash- 
ington, steep grades and big timber 
loads make up one of the toughest runs 
in railroading. But this extra powerful 
diesel locomotive takes it in stride— 
has lugged up to 134 log-stacked cars 
at one time, and seldom rests between 
hauls. One of the secrets of this giant's 
strength is RPM DELO Oils. They enable 


trains to meet rugged schedules over a 
quarter-million miles without overhaul. 
Special compounds in these oils resist 
oxidation, keep carbon harmlessly dis- 
persed. This cuts down deposits, exces- 
sive wear, corrosion. Because they re- 
duce maintenance costs, RPM DELO Oils 
are favorites wherever diesels are used 
in American industry. 


From the research laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 
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at last. Jaik’s wife, a blonde starlet named 
Carmelita Lopez, a double for Lana 
Turner, was to appear in a Los Angeles 
court to obtain a divorce. “His book,” 
daimed Mrs. Rosenstein, “was all he 
cared about. I think he loved his book 
more than he did me.” Rosenstein com- 
mented, as he peddled movie rights to 
parts of “Hollywood Leg Man”: “But, 
hell, the book was ... interesting.” 


Spark in Brooklyn 


Exposures of graft, gambling, and a 
thoroughly shaken-up police department 
continued last week to compete with 
baseball news for the attention of New 
York newspaper readers. Not many, how- 
ever, were likely to remember that the 
gambling tip-off had started with a news- 
paper, not outraged officialdom. The 
scandal’s exposure had grown in Brook- 
lyn, in the offices of The Brooklyn Eagle. 

In mid-1949 Ed Reid, a veteran Eagle 
staffer who had lived in Brooklyn for 
most of his 35 years, was told to track 
down some tips on policemen who were 
said to be working hand in pocket with 
gamblers. Just before election time, the 
thoroughgoing Ed Reid had uncovered 
bribes to cops amounting to $7,500 a 
week. He also had acquired a clinical 
knowledge of the anatomy of gambling 
in Brooklyn and the “combine” that con- 


First Down: As the 1950 football season opened at Notre Dame, 


THE PRESS 


trolled it. At the same time his paper, a 
supporter of Mayor O’Dwyer, felt that 
the series might be an undeserved blow 
to their candidate’s November chances. 
The next month, however, The Eagle 
screamed. (Later, the safely elected 
O’Dwyer repaid forbearance with an 
implied threat to evict The Eagle from 
the city-owned building in which it rents 
editorial office space.) Reid’s eight-article 
series was bannered each day.- “Brook- 
lyn,” his first lead said, “is a mailed fist 
on a scabrous arm of crime that stretches 
from California to New York.” 
Halfway through the series, The Eagle 
asked for a statement from the Brooklyn 
District Attorney, Miles McDonald. He 
wanted to wait, he said, until the series 
was complete. When it was, McDonald 
was impressed enough to ask for an 
extension of the grand-jury session and 
the present investigation was under way. 
This week The Eagle was prouder 
than ever of what it had started. Not- 
withstanding the fact that last year’s 
Pulitzer Prize committee had failed to 
salute Ed Reid’s series,* The Eagle’s 
editors decided to submit it again. 
Other papers, of course, were trying to 
pluck some plums from the scandalous 
tree. In the process, last week, two of 





*Although Long Island University gave the series 
its George Polk Memorial Award for outstanding 
newspaper “service” in 1949. 


Acme 


the press box at the university’s stadium admitted women for the 
first time. As balm for the male press corps, however, the gals 
were just Western Unionsoperators sending the newsmen’s copy. 
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Stores More Food In Less Space! 
Restaurant Man Saves Money With 
Frigidaire Reach-In 








| BROOKINGS, SO. DAK. — ‘My new Frigid- 


aire Reach-In Refrigerator uses less floor 
space than my old equipment, yet it gives 
us about 3 times the refrigerated storage 


| space,” says E. E. Lundquist, partner in 


the Rainbow Cafe, 407 Main. “I particu- 
larly like its good looks, its low maintenance 
cost and its money-saving efficiency of 
operation. M. O. Woolworth, our Frigid- 
aire Dealer, does exceptional work, making 
periodical checks on all our equipment.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 








refrigeration and air conditioning products 


Write for Durilium Point Pen - 
Gift Boxed $2.00 ~ 
—FISHER PEN CO., 757 WAVELAND, CHICAGO 13 








GRAND AIR TOUR OF INDIA 


visiting 


/M@BAY, DELHI, AGRA, BENARES, CALCUTTA 
MADRAS, HYDERABAD, BANGALORE 


optional return can be made 
VIA 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE 
or DIRECT RETURN TO NEW YORK 


Tour Leaves New York January 31 
vid TWA Luxury Skyliner 
All Inclusive Price $2275. 


For Reservations and Information Apply 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 
725 DuPont Circle Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
OR 
HOTEL ALGONQUIN, New York, N. Y. 

































. .. from its luxurious stream- 
lined Eagle passenger trains to 
its fast, dependable diesel pow- 
ered freight trains, MISSOURI 
PACIFIC employs every modern 
means to maintain an enviable 
record of service and safety, 
care and courtesy. 
















.-. planning on the Mo-Pac 
assures shippers and passengers, 
alike, the finest facilities for 
transportation that science and 
engineering have achieved. 
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editors had not yet decided exactly how 
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them ran into each other headlong. Op 
Sunday The Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald 
claimed to have located, in nearby West. 
port, an ex-policeman wanted as a witness 
in the investigation. Next day The New 
York Daily Mirror also “discovered” the 
same witness. District Attorney McDonald 
said he had been on to the man’s where. 
abouts before either of the papers but 
“I wasn’t ready to question him yet, 


Whimsy Week 


Even the subject of the United Nations 
failed to inoculate James Reston, corre. 
spondent there for The New York Times, 
against a strange whimsical bug in the ai 
last week. In a report of an imaginary UN 
meeting, Reston produced this blast 
from Andrei Vyshinsky: “This is a clear 
case of Yankee aggression ... As is well 
known, the Soviet Union is opposed to... 
large powers which jeopardize the secur. 
ity of small powers. Therefore, I ... call 
on the aggressors to withdraw to the 
banks of the Harlem.” In answer, a dele- 
gate named Casey Stengel says: “All we 
ask is unconditional surrender and, of 
course, a cut of the television profits.” 

»Another New York Times correspon¢- 
ent, Harrison E. Salisbury, was working 
in Moscow where whimsy is rarely appre- 
ciated. Last week, however, in a long 
dispatch describing the coolness of the 
Kremlin toward Harold Stassen’s letter to 
Dictator Stalin (see page 27) Salisbury 
seemed to have kept his tongue firmly in 
cheek as he ended his obviously care- 
fully screened report by recalling that 
“Premier Stalin said it would be difficult 
for the-U.S.S.R. to do without censor- 
ship because of irresponsible reports sent 
from Moscow by foreign correspondents.’ 
PIn New York a new monthly magazine 
entitled Speak Up was in the midst of a 
circular dilemma. Speak Up’s editorial 
technique is to reprint, either fully or in 
excerpts, the best of the month’s crop o 
letters to papers across the country.” But, 
this week, as its first press run of 75,000 
copies went onto newsstands, Speak Up’ 























a magazine devoted to reprinting letters 
to other editors would handle the letters 
to its own editors that were sure to follow. 
>For anyone who has complained of 
persecution because of “innocent” inclu- 
sion on a Communist-front listing, the 
orchestra leader Duke Ellington set an 
example last week. Notified that The 
Daily Worker had reported him as 4 
signer of a Red “peace” petition, 
Ellington denied ever signing and threat- 
ened to sue the paper. In a_ printed 
“correction” The Worker promptly admit- 
ted “an error.” Ellington had never signed 
the petition at all. 







*A similar idea, tried by Time, Inc., in 1934-36, 
woduced about 50 issues of a magazine called 
rs. Speak Up hopes to do better by adding 

its tters a few general-interest articles. 


Newsweek 
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— TRANSITION 


Installed: Wearing the “President’s col- 
lar,” a heavy gold and silver chain, Dr. 
A. Wurrney Griswo tp, 43, Yale gradu- 
ate (1929), professor, and historian, was 
installed as sixteenth president of Yale 
University; in New Haven, Conn., Oct. 
6. While Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
Gov. Chester Bowles, and Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, among other alumni, looked on, 
Dr. Griswold accepted the university seal. 


Birthday: On his 79th, Oct. 2, in Wash-. 
ington, former Secretary of State ConDELL 
Huu praised the United Nations for its 
stand on Korea but warned that “grave 
dangers confront us on all sides.” 


Overlooked: By thieves who took $6,170 
in jewels from actress MARIE MCDONALD'S 
dressing room in a Chicago theater, an 
additional $50,000 in a box on the sofa. 


Sued: Retired detective JOHNNY 
BRODERICK, 53, once New York’s toughest 
cop, for $300 a month in a separation 
suit brought by his wife Marian, 48; in 
New York, Oct. 4. “This Broadway big 
shot lives in luxury but refuses to pay 
even the fuel for my home,” she said. 


Died: DuDLEY FIELD MALONE, 68, inter- 
nationally known lawyer and former Col- 
lector of the Port of New York; of a heart 
attack, in Culver City, Calif., Oct. 5. A 
crusader for liberal causes and a long 
time Democratic power, Malone was co- 
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Dudley Field Malone: Death at 68 


counsel with Clarence Darrow in the 
Scopes evolution trial. He was proud of 
his resemblance to Winston Churchill, 
and impersonated him in the film “Mis- 
sion to Moscow,” explaining: “All lawyers 
and politicians are actors at heart.” 

PRep. Herpert A. MEYER, 64, pub- 
lisher and Republican congressman 
from Kansas since 1947; of a heart attack, 
in Bethesda (Md.) Naval Hospital, Oct. 2. 
PCLIFTON ALEXANDER WooprumM, 63, 
Democratic congressman from Virginia 
for 22 years and, since 1945, president of 
the American Plant Food Council, Inc.; 
of heart trouble, in Washington, Oct. 6. 
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who like to make fine pictures. $34.75. The 828 Model, $29.95. 

Flasholder with guard, $11.50. Prices include Federal Tax. 
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CONSIDER 


West llecma's 


PLANT LOCATION 
ADVANTAGES 


West Virginia's excellent labor supply, 
strategic market location and abundant 
raw materials coupled with an efficient 
transportation system, ample low-cost 
power and fuel and cooperative 
communities are important operating 
advantages to compani king new 
plant locations. 

For full information about opportuni- 
ties in West Virginia for your company, 
contact the West Virginia Industrial and 
Publicity Commission, Room 74, State 
Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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Business Trends 


Price and wage controls—selective or otherwise—are 
not likely before November election. But Washington 
insiders feel now that Truman has found someone 
to take the “hot” economic stabilization post, selective 
controls on key industrial materials will be imposed 
by the end of this year or the first of next. 


Immediate prospect: A further round of wage and 
price increases. Meanwhile, the Administration will 
“study” the runaway price situation, making no serious 
effort for a pre-Korean rollback. 


>The government will press increasingly for a bigger 
steel capacity. Secretary of Commerce Sawyer is 
satisfied with the industry’s announced plans to add 
9,400,000 tons for a total of 109,963,000 tons by the 
end of 1952. But as demand grows—not just for 
direct military needs, but also for such semi-defense 
requirements as freight cars and petroleum equip- 
ment—the cry for more steel will grow. The battle 
over capacity may equal the second-world-war fight 
between the “expansionists” and the “standpatters.” 


Mobilization planners are at work on a special prior- 
ities setup covering iron and steel products. Expected 
within a few days, the new regulation will be de- 
signed to prevent a company from getting so swamped 
with defense requirements that it can’t handle any 
civilian business. It will establish a series of quotas— 
based on past shipments—beyond which a steelmaker 
will not have to accept military orders. A firm will 
know, for instance, that it will have to earmark only 
a certain part of its plate capacity for defense needs. 


>The present priorities system threatens to hit a snag. 
Under it, the government gives a “DO” (defense 
order) rating to contracts which manufacturers must 
fill ahead of other business. Manufacturers, in turn, 
can pass on the “DO” rating to suppliers. But firms are 
likely to be faced with a batch of competing “DO” 
orders. The question then will be: Which priority 
takes priority? 


The “DO” setup—even before becoming operative— 
is intensifying the shortage problem. Manufacturers 
are once again engaged in “panic buying”—especially 
in such items as metals and chemicals—in the fear 
that government priorities will shut off their supplies. 
Small producers, in particular, ate losing business 
because of inability to get materials. 


Chemicals are becoming a serious production bottle- 
neck. In very tight supply is benzene, needed for the 
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The Periscope 


manufacture of such defense “musts” as synthetic 
rubber and aviation gasoline, and such civilian prod- 
ucts as nylon, DDT, dyes, and plastics. One of the 
largest producers of DDT, for example, has had to 
cut production. A major maker of electrical equipment 
is having trouble turning out electrical insulators, 
which require benzene in one component. Other acute 
chemical shortages include such items as chlorine, 
soda ash, alcohol, and glycerine. 


Meanwhile, an inter-Administration dispute blocks 
plans to boost the supply of benzene. Most promising 
new source for the material is petroleum, but the 
government would have to finance a plant near 
refineries to make that feasible. Plans of the National 
Production Authority to solve the benzene shortage 
in that manner have been stymied by the Interior 
Department. The latter’s new Minerals and Energy 
Administration has authority over all coal and petro- 
leum supplies. The deadlock may have to be resolved 
by Mobilization Boss Symington. 


Real estate prices are likely to rise in the months 
ahead. Reason: Stiff credit curbs, which will result 
in a construction cutback and a tighter housing market. 


Resistance to curbs on home-building credit is grow- 
ing. It is being spearheaded by companies which have 
specialized in financing housing developments. Argu- 
ment used by Investors Diversified Services, one of 
the largest sources of construction credit in the 
country: a sharp cutback in home buying will force 
money into other spending channels, thereby stimu- 
lating inflation. 


Postwar industries are preparing to fight an excess- 
profits tax. Television and electronics makers, for 
instance, will file a brief claiming exemption with the 
Joint House-Senate Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. They will point out that, as new businesses, 
they had little or no profits during 1946-49. The 
latter period currently is being considered as a base 
from which to determine excess earnings. 


 Steelmakers are having trouble getting badly needed 
German scrap. Sizable quantities have been imported 
so far this year, helping to alleviate the domestic 
shortage. But the recent conference of the Big Three 
Foreign Ministers indicated it would soon lift restric- 
tions on the Ruhr’s steel production. Result: German 
scrap is now being swallowed up by booming mills 
at home. 


Development of the week: One or more heavy tank 
assembly plants soon will be opened by the Army 
in Southern cities. Officials have been examining 
facilities in New Orleans, Birmingham, and Houston. 
Meanwhile, the Army soon will reopen the Dickson 
gun-barrel plant at Houston to hike output for in- 
stallation in tanks. 
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The ‘‘skin’’ of America’s fast, new jet 
planes is made of tough, lightweight aluminum. 


To produce aluminum for aircraft and other 
strategic defense uses, coal is needed in vast 
quantities. In fact, in many cases, more than a 
ton of coal is used to make a ton of aluminum! 


To meet the demands of aluminum manufac- 
turers and other big customers such as steel, 
railroads, and public utilities, the coal industry 
is called upon to supply coal of particular kinds 
and grades. And, ever on the alert to give their 
customers an increasingly better product, 
America’s progressive coal operators have built 
giant new preparation plants. Coal, processed 
in these plants and burned under the newest 
industrial boilers, produces four times as much 
power per ton as 30 years ago. 


As a result of huge investments in preparation 
plants, research, mechanization and new mine 
properties, the coal industry is better prepared 
today than ever before in history to supply 
America’s “power punch.” 


Using private capital in the time-tested Amer- 
ican way, the nation’s privately-managed 
coal companies have brought the coal industry 
to the highest level of productive capacity the 
world has ever known. Allowed to retain its 
trained man power-and assured of an adequate 
supply of working tools, the industry will pro- 
duce all the coal the nation may need—in 
peace... or in war. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Warning! Tougher Controls Ahead 


Last week, the nation’s industry re- 
ceived anew warning calculated to main- 
tain a “sense of urgency” now that the 
worst of the Korean war seemed over. 
William H. Harrison, head of the Na- 
tional Production Authority, key controls 
agency, declared he “wouldn't be sur- 
prised” if mandatory allocations were im- 
posed on such metals as copper and 
aluminum within 60 to 90 days. 

Backing him up, the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commission 
announced that they would place their 
newly granted “DO” (defense order) 
priority ratings on all outstanding and 
new contracts. Meanwhile, Interior Sec- 
retary Oscar L. Chapman asked the oil 
industry to boost its high-octane output 
by 25,000 barrels a day. He promised to 
take steps permitted under the Defense 
Act to help defray the cost incurred in 
expanding avgas production. 

Price and wage controls came a step 
closer. President Truman appointed Dr. 
Alan Valentine, former president of the 
University of Rochester, Administrator of 
Economic Stabilization. He will have the 
key job of setting ceilings—if and when 
the Administration deems necessary. 

Inflation: Biggest Washington devel- 
opment of the week was disclosure of how 
inflation is raising havoc with the defense 
program—even before it’s fully under 
way. Under Secretary for Air John 
McCone told a startled Congressional 
committee that the jump in costs between 
last April and last month will cost the Air 
Force the equivalent of 750 jet fighters. 

McCone listed some of the price boosts 
which had been coming™in dribs and 
drabs during the past six months: crude 
rubber, up 128.9 per cent; aluminum, up 
2.9 per cent; copper, 23.6; tin, 32.9. If 
the aircraft program, calling for 4,428 
new planes, is to be completed, the De- 
fense Department will need at least 
$360,000,000 more in funds. 

Another cost item on McCone’s list was 
labor, spotlighted by the recent round of 
10-cent increases. But, even while he 
was testifying in Washington, the steel- 
workers’ executive board had gathered 
in Atlantic City, to talk over the much 
bigger demands it will soon make on the 
basic industry for war and peace—steel. 
Philip Murray, the steelworkers’ leader, 
while refusing to reveal details, indicated 
to some observers that he and his men 
would seek about 20 cents more an hour. 
The trade magazine Iron Age took one 
look at the Atlantic City meeting and 
predicted that any “substantial” wage in- 
crease would bounce the cost of steel up 
from $6 to $8 a ton. 

Despite such inflation storm signals, 
the public showed little intention of 
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ending its spending-and-borrowing spree. 
Consumer credit for August (the latest 
figure reported) hit a new all-time high 
of $20,979,000,000. Installment credit 
alone accounted for $13,015,000,000. 

In New York, the stock market had 
shaken off its Korean “victory” jitters and 
was in the middle of another boom. Last 
week’s highs were the best since Sept. 
18, 1930. Every weekday session saw 
more than 2,000,000 shares traded. 

In fact, boom conditions were still 
so prevalent that the United States Em- 
ployment Service confidently went out on 
one of its biggest limbs. Arthur W. 
Motley, assistant director, told a man- 
power conference that USES expects to 


140,000. Contractors still hoped to end 
the year with 1,300,000 new homes 
started—275,000 more than in record- 
breaking 1949. 

But signs of a slowdown were mount- 
ing. Applications for Federal Housing 
Administration insurance on new homes 
—a prime barometer of future building 
plans—during the third week in Septem- 
ber dropped 46 per cent below those for 
the last week in July. The big operators 
had shelved plans to develop new prop- 
erties next year. 

The slowdown reflected the impact of 
recent regulations boosting down pay- 
ments for buyers seeking mortgages in- 
sured by the FHA or guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration. (Even so, a 
veteran could still buy a new $10,000 
house with a smaller down payment than 
he would need for a new Ford.) 

Meanwhile, indications were that the 





Department of Defense 


Inflation squeezes 750 jet planes out of the defense budget 


reduce unemployment to 1,000,000 by 
the summer of 1951. Currently, the job- 
less total is about 2,300,000. From what- 
ever angle it was viewed, the pace of the 
nation’s economy continued fast. 


BUILDING: 
Curbs Lower the Boom 


By last week the great postwar building 
boom had definitely passed its peak. 
From May through August, builders had 
been putting up houses at the breakneck 
speed of more than 140,000 a month. 
Even September starts would be close to 


government would soon tighten up 
private-home financing, too. The Federal 
Reserve Board was preparing a sweeping 
order, “Regulation X,” which would curb 
the extension of credit for all new single- 
family homes—whether financed private- 
ly, insured by the FHA, or guaranteed 
by the VA. 

The big club in the new order will be 
a sliding scale of down payments, ranging 
all the way from about 5 per cent of the 
sales price for veterans and 10 per cent 
for others, up to close to 50 per cent on 
“luxury” homes. 

The drastic regulation, it appeared, 
would accomplish its objective: to cut 
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housing starts next year to 800,000, the 
lowest level since 1946. 

The building letup had already pro- 
duced some deflationary signs. Prices of 
building materials during the last week 
in September showed a slight decline 
for the first time in 25 weeks. In Port- 
land, Ore., prices of 2 by 4s dropped 
from $90 to $70 at the mill. One veteran 
Portland lumber wholesaler even con- 
fessed: “This week for the first time in 
our history we had more cancellations 
than new orders.” 


AGRICULTURE: 


Cotton Shortage 


King Cotton last week was in a parlous 
state—from an overdose of planning. The 
patient would survive, but it would take 
a strenuous resuscitation effort. 

The trouble had its origin more than a 
year ago, when Congress, after a pro- 
tracted debate, passed a bill authorizing 
the Department of Agriculture to limit 
cotton acreage (for price-support pur- 
poses) and impose strict marketing 
quotas. Those who had planted the crop 
over the longest period got the biggest 
acreage allotments, but many Southern 
farmers, who benefited from the law, 
didn’t use the allotments received. Fol- 
lowing long-standing—Agriculture advice, 
they diversified their crops, resting the 
land before the next cotton planting. 


Result: the smallest harvest since 1946 
from the smallest acreage planted to cot- 
ton since 1886. This week the Agriculture 
Department estimated the 1950 cotton 
crop at 9,869,000 bales. Officials had 
been confident, however, that a yield 
like this, backed by a stockpile of 
7,000,000 bales, would avert a shortage. 

Their optimism was short-lived. Con- 
sumption had already been running well 
ahead of production, when the Korean 
war and the long-range defense program 
upset the market. Suddenly, Agriculture 
was faced with a demand for 16,000,000 
bales of cotton; this year’s short crop and 
all the surplus would be needed. Last 
week, Secretary Brannan, after denounc- 
ing the “unworkability” of the present 
law, announced the inevitable: There 
would be no controls of any kind on next 
years planting. Farmers were asked to 
aim at a total output of 16,000,000 bales. 
As usual, they would enjoy price sup- 
ports—probably at 90 per cent of parity. 

First reaction from cotton growers was 
surprisingly gloomy. A goal of 16,000,000 
bales would require planting about 
30,000,000 growing acres. There were 
grave doubts that sufficient manpower, 
after the draft and defense plants take an 
increasing toll, would be available to 
handle that big a job. 

While cotton is in the tightest position, 
Secretary Brannan has made or is about 
to make upward revisions on quotas of 
other major farm. products. Probably, 


Milestone: Television re-created a corporate meeting room when 
Schenley Industries held the first sales meeting over Du Mont’s new 
closed circuit. Liquor salesmen in eighteen cities attended without 
leaving home. Kinescopes were sent to twenty other stations. 
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potatoes and peanuts will be the only 
two crops kept under rigid control. Wheat 
acreage for next year already has been 
raised 12,000,000, up to 72,800,000 
acres; a decision on corn, due by Feb. 1, 
and rice, by Dec. 31, will undoubtedly 
open the gate for bigger plantings. 


EXCHANGES: 


Cocoa’s Silver Jubilee 


Inanineteenth-century building in the 
harbor section of downtown Manhattan, 
brokers around the trading ring of The 
New York Cocoa Exchange last week 
halted their shouted buy-and-sell orders 
and bid cn a $70 bag of cocoa. The bids 
—actuall ’ donations to charity—resulted 
in a $5,825 check to the United Hospital 
Fund. The exchange chose this method 
to celebrate the 25th anniversary of its 
founding on Oct. 1, 1925. 

The exchange got its start after the 
1921 commodity panic that followed the 
first world war. Cocoa prices dropped 58 
per cent in seven months and created 
chaos in the industry. Merchants, im- 
porters, and brokers went to work to or- 
ganize a trading center patterned after 
the New York Cotton Exchange and the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Within five 
years of its founding, the cocoa exchange 
-representing traders of a nation that 
consumes 41 per cent of the world’s cocoa 
beans—had taken the lead from London 
merchants in establishing world prices. 

This week, at a dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, officials of the exchange pre- 
sented a silver plaque to Isaac (Wit) 
Witkin, president of the General Cocoa 
Co. The plaque referred only to “grateful 
recognition of his untiring efforts to pro- 
mote the best interests of the industry.” 
Actually, Witkin more than any other 
man, has been responsible over the years 
for keeping the chocolate bar at a nickel. 
The 58-year-old Wit, a New Yorker, has 
been a “ball of fire” in the commodity 
business ever since he joined a Wall 
Street coffee importer in 1914 after 
working his way through Harvard. The 
spark plug behind the founding of the 
exchange, he became its first president 
and took the presidency again in 1944-47. 

Today Witkin, a self-made man with 
a Fifth Avenue address, is as dynamic as 
ever, sandwiching in office callers be- 
tween casual phone calls to Africa, South 
America, and London. Typically, he 
called New York from London to tele- 
phone in a $650 bid on the anniversary 
bag of cocoa. 

This week, however, as Witkin re- 
ceived his plaque, cocoa prices hovered 
around 38 cents a pound—a peak that has 
been matched only once since the Civil 
War era, during the hectic markets of 
1947-48. Even Witkin wondered whether 
the nickel chocolate bar would soon be- 
come an inflation casualty. 
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All men are not created equal in size. A 
few may, indeed, share the same height and 
weight. But even these rare birds differ in 
leg length, torso size, and breadth of beam, 


Harter posture chairs are built to fit 
you as an individual with individual 
measurements. Every model is fully ad- 
justable — with simple hand-wheel controls 
—to your own comfort. Harter’s custom-fit 
cradles you in erect and healthful posture, 
prevents backache and fatigue caused 
by misfit seating. Foam rubber cushions 
support you in the style to which you’d 
like to become accustomed. 


Enjoy the comfort of a chair that fits you, 
not the illusory “averaye” man. Try an 
executive model at your Harter dealer’s. 
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A copy of our new, illustrated 
guide to successful pension plan- 
ning will be sent upon request. 
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YOU AND THE WAR... 


As the nation gears itself to 
guard against another Korea— 
or worse—the cost of military 
preparations is soaring to 
astronomical heights. To help 
meet these heavier expenses, 
individuals and_ corporations 
already are paying higher tax- 
es. In this special report, NEws- 
WEEK analyzes the new revenue 
law and outlines the Adminis- 
tration’s plans for still more tax 
boosts next year. 


One of the first casualties of the 
Korean war was the hope for tax re- 
lief. Back in February of this year, 
Congress began studying a tax-cutting 
measure. After months of debate, the 
House passed a bill which would have 
cut $1,010,000,000 from excise levies. 
Then came Korea—and all bets were 
off. Americans were warned that the 
cost of national security in an era of 
wars—whether hot or cold—came high. 
Individuals and businesses would pay 
more—and more. 
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... AND SO DO THE CORPORATIONS 
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Last week the nation began footing 
the bigger bill. The withholding pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1950— 
which is designed to raise an extra 
$4,700,000,000 during its first full 
year of operation—went into effect. 
The tax bite from the weekly pay 
envelopes of some 35,000,000 work- 
ers rose from 15 per cent to 18 per 
cent after exemptions. 

Over the years, with few excep- 
tions, Mr. Average Citizen has been 
steadily toting a bigger tax burden. 
The $5,000-a-year man, with a wife 
and two dependents, will in all pay 
$454 (about $9 a week) this year in 
Federal income tax; that’s $22 more 
than under the pre-Korean setup. In 
1951, he will shell out $520—assuming 
a new boost doesn’t materialize. 
While that is still well below the 
second world war peak of $755 in 
1945, it is 170 times the amount he 
would have paid back in prosperous 
1929 (see chart). 

Corporations also have found that 
bigger and bigger taxes are here to 
stay. In the fiscal year 1929, for in- 
stance, U.S. firms paid a total of 
$1,235,000,000 in Federal income tax- 
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‘YER PAYS AND PAYS... | 


es. Came the depression years and 
that amount dipped to $349,000,000 
in 1933. But also came Hitler and a 
new war; in fiscal 1945, businesses 
paid a whopping $16,027,000,000. 
This year, under the new law, it’s 
estimated corporate income taxes will 
total $11,638,000,000 (see chart). 
The new corporation rates have 
been upped some 15 per cent, applic- 
able to earnings during the last six 
months of 1950 and all of next year. 
The 1950 revenue act also raises 
additional funds by: 
Slapping a 10 per cent manufactur- 
ers excise levy on television receivers 
and home freezers. 
Changing the formula under which 
tax liabilities for life insurance com- 
panies have been computed. Under 
the old law, such firms had paid no 
income tax since 1947. The new 
measure closes this loophole. 
Taxing the income resulting from 
certain business activities of charit- 
able and educational organizations. 
Applying ordinary income tax rates, 
instead of the more favorable capital 
gains levy, to “collapsible” corpora- 


_ tions. Typical of the latter are motion 
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..» LHE TAX OUTLOOK 


picture firms which are formed to 
make just one picture. 

Some _ corporations—those whose 
earnings fall between $25,000 and 
$50,000 a year—actually benefit un- 
der the new law. Previously, this 
“middle” group paid taxes of 53 per 
cent on income, compared with 23 
per cent for smaller firms and 38 per 
cent for larger ones. This quirk in the 
law put a heavier burden on growing 
businesses. It has been remedied in 
the current measure, and in 1951 all 
firms will pay 25 per cent on earnings 
under $25,000 and 45 per cent on all 
profits over that amount. 

How High Is Up? Meanwhile, the 
big question facing both individuals 
and corporations is: Will taxes be still 
higher next year? A key factor in de- 
termining that will be the rate of gov- 
ernment expenditures and receipts. 

Because both personal and corpo- 
rate incomes are still on the rise, tax 
revenues under the new law may well 
go much higher than originally ex- 
pected. It’s now believed possible 
that the Treasury will take in 
$45,000,000,000 in fiscal 1951. 

Against this amount, the Adminis- 
tration has already budgeted expend- 
itures of $53,600,000,000. (About 
$31,000,000,000 of that total is for 
military needs and foreign aid; ob- 
servers now expect President Truman 
to seek another $10,000,000,000 in 
defense appropriations before June.) 

But the whole problem of financing 
the mobilization effort depends on 
how fast the armed services spend 
their funds. There is often a lag of 
two to five years between the time a 
contract is authorized and deliveries 
(and payments) are made. 

With appropriations—and taxes— 
steadily climbing, pressure is growing 
on the government to pare non- 
defense expenditures. The American 
Bankers Association, for instance, has 
called for a cutback in such spending 
to the 1948 level, which would mean 
a saving of $6,000,000,000. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
has recommended a reduction or 
postponement in public construction. 

Chances are that some of these re- 
ductions will be made. Price supports, 
for one thing, will cost the government 
less this year because of the booming 
commodities market. Federal mort- 
gage buying undoubtedly will taper 
off as credit restrictions put a damper 
on the housing boom. But other items 
in the budget are less likely to be 
axed. Example: Interest on the pub- 
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lic debt ($5,600,000,000 this year) 
must be paid under the law. 
Veterans’ benefits (scheduled at 
$6,100,000,000) are politically un- 
touchable. And the most economy- 
minded legislators usually find it 
difficult to cut “pork-barrel” appropri- 
ations ($1,400,000,000 this year) for 


the development of rivers, harbors, 
and other natural resources. 

But even if many non-defense ex- 
penditures are trimmed, military re- 
quirements will keep the nation’s 
budget on a stratospheric level in the 
foreseeable future. Some government 
officials predict annual defense out- 
lays of $50,000,000,000 during the 
next several years. 

Ways and Means: To support 
such expenses—and check inflation— 
Administration leaders and many econ- 
omists and businessmen are agreed 
that taxes must be raised further. 
Treasury Secretary Snyder made the 
government's position clear in testify- 
ing in Congressional hearings on the 
1950 revenue bill. He called the 
measure “only a first step,” and 
added: “This must be followed as soon 
as possible by a more comprehensive 
program to increase ... the produc- 
tiveness of our revenue system.” 

In Administration circles, as the 
Korean war has progressed, officials 
have been discussing ways and means 


of boosting taxes. A wide range of 
new levies have been tentatively 
planned: higher personal and corpo- 
rate income payments, steeper excise 
and capital gains taxes, and new 
assessments on the earnings of coop- 
eratives, mutual savings banks, and 
savings and loan associations (see box 
for specific details) . 

Probably the most talked about— 
and hotly debated—proposal has been 
one for an excess profits tax. Efforts to 
include an EPT levy in the new rev- 
enue act were unsuccessful, but be- 
fore Congress recessed the House 
and Senate jointly agreed to report a 
bill bearing such a tax as soon as pos- 
sible after Nov. 15. Sen. Walter F. 
George of Georgia, the Finance Com- 
mittee chairman, has instructed the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation to have a draft ready when 
Congress reconvenes in November. 
Administration leaders favor an excess 
profits measure which would bring in 
estimated revenues of $4,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000 a year and be ret-. 
roactive to October or July of this 
year. It would tax away all earnings 
over 65 to 75 per cent of a base per- 
iod: 1946-49 is commonly mentioned. 

Meanwhile, however, opposition is 
rapidly growing to EPT. Opponents 
argue that it is impossible to deter- 
mine accurately just what constitutes 
“excess” profits for individual com- 
panies; that corporations were not 
uniformly prosperous during any giv- 
en base period; and that EPT would 
discriminate against new and rapidly 
growing concerns which had little 
earnings until recently. 

Current chances for EPT passage, 
however, are still considered good. 


Voters’ Voice: But what of other — 


new tax proposals? The sudden victory 
in South Korea has temporarily, at 
least, clouded the outlook. Officially, 
the Administration has shown no signs 
of retreating from its stand in favor of 
a bigger bite in 1951. But some Wash- 
ington observers report that if public 
sentiment, in the light of the more 


favorable military situation, develops. 


strongly against continued high de- 
fense expenditures, both budget and 
tax plans may be revised downward 
considerably. An _ election-conscious 
Administration—the chips will really 
be down in 1952—would undoubtedly 


‘trim its spending and taxing plans 


somewhat to the wind of voter opin- 
ion. The best guess last week was that 
there will be at least a moderate tax 
increase next year. 
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Performance in action—by Employers Mutuals 


—heads off accidents before they happen 


Making everyone’s job safer by elimi- 
nating accident hazards in the policy- 
holder's place of business is the Employers 
Mutuals safety engineer's “Number One’”’ 
job. He is company-trained to recognize 
danger points and perilous operating 
procedures . . . and to deal - 


with them promptly. v g + 


Accident prevention is 

only one phase of the su- 

perior ‘‘Performance in 

Action”’ rendered by Em- 

ployers Mutuals’ teams of 

specialists to policyholders 

and their employees. In 

matters of industrial hygiene ‘education, 
job safety training . . . in handling claims 
with fairness and speed . . . and in other 
ways, Employers Mutuals’ teamwork 
wins top rating all along the line, from 
top executive to youngest employee. 


The cost? There is no extra cost! In fact, 
Employers Mutuals’ ‘Performance in 


FaPLOYERS 


A muTvAlS & 
Renny 
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Action” has helped thousands of our 
employers to effect substantial premium 
savings through better safety records— 
savings in addition to dividends regularly 
returned to them as owner-policyholders 
of these solid, seasoned companies. 


Employers Mutuals write: 
Workmen's Compensation— 
Public Liability— Automo- 
bile—Group Health and Ac- 
cident — Burglary — Plate 
Glass—Fidelity Bonds and 
other casualty insurance. Fire 
—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine— 
and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
e . * 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis, + Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
of WAUSAU 
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NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Security: Fatter Social-security checks 
(averaging $46 a month for retired 
workers over 65, instead of $26) started 
pouring from Treasury offices across the 
country, adding $50,000,000 a month to 
the nation’s spending kitty. 

Jet Connies: Eastern Air Lines bor- 
rowed $30,000,000 from a group of banks 
to buy new planes, including fourteen 
new Super Constellations. Eastern said 
the Connies can be converted to use 
turbo-props (when the engines are re- 
leased by the military), thereby boosting 
their cruising speed from 330 miles an 
hour up to 400. 

Purchase: Without even a_look-see, 
Boston hotelman A. M. Sonnabend, 
heading a New England syndicate, 
bought control for around $8,000,000 of 
Cleveland’s $30,000,000 Terminal Build- 
ings, one of the nation’s largest integrated 
group of buildings. 

Towels: New York hotelman Irwin 
Kramer, tired of losing as many as 1,200 
towels (worth $2.50) each a month to 
souvenir-hungry guests, found that towels 
marked “Don’t steal me” and “Stolen 
from the Edison” only made matters 
worse. Kramer’s conclusion: use olive- 
drab towels, or make them radioactive 
and place a Geiger counter in the lobby 
at the front desk: 

Fast Pace: Both Automotive News and 
Ward’s Reports predicted that the auto 
industry would turn out 8,000,000 vehi- 
cles this year. Present ‘indications were 
that 6,600,000 cars and 1,400,000 trucks 
would be produced. 

Award: The American Management 
Association and the American Society’ of 
Mechanical Engineers awarded _ the 
Gantt Memorial Medal to chairman 
Charles R. Hook of the Armco Steel 
Corp. (producer of a fifth of the nation’s 
stainless steel), for his work on “human 
relations within his company.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Thumb Saver: The Jifi Sales Co., Mil- 
waukie, Ore., is distributing a can opener 
built specifically for cans of coffee, short- 
ening, and other staples which are ordi- 
narily opened with a key. The new 
opener is held on top of the can, and a 
crank unwinds the metal strip. Lifting 
the crank automatically ejects the strip. 

Fare Box: Money-Meters, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R.I., has perfected the “Electro- 
farer,” an automatic fare collector for 
streetcars and buses. Each patron drops 
the right combination of coins or tokens 
in a hopper, and the meter registers the 
amount on a large, visible counter, at the 
same time making an audible signal. 
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Purpose of the device is to allow the ke , i_e oe . 
driver to concentrate on traffic, checking 4 a | 
fares by sound. f ” 


Zippier Dogs: Gentry, Inc., Los An- 














bedi geles, is beginning national distribution Les 
tired of a chili powder which manufacturers 
arted can mix with frankfurters to heighten : 
s the their flavor. The spiced-up products are 
th to to be called “Chili-Franks. 
‘What Not’ Table: The Cramer-Kras- 

hen selt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has come up ne) nas 
venlin _ the mr rape sg m0 a wear 

. table to hold snacks, etc., when playing 
— cards, watching television, or performing (05 IN Telli: 
> use agp es 2 eee table, consisting of 
e Te. two shelves and two supports, is put 
otal together quickly with wooden pegs. CeRE AT 
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k-see, rpeeesie Radiator Caps: The Chrysler ae INDUSTRIES 
bend. Corp., Detroit, is introducing a double- 
licate. action radiator cap for varying driving 
100 of conditions. Under normal engine heat, 
Build- an air vent in the cap allows a normal 
grated flow of the cooling liquid. When the TTT Vil tc 
temperature in the radiator approaches . 

Irwin the boiling point, however, the vent pe gga b ria hen pris — 
1,200 closes, and the cooling agent is forced of any budget. For the elimination of un- 
nth to through under pressure. healthy fluctuating heat with its resultant 
towels oe : ; discomforts, let General Controls regulate 
ue Ly es } your room temperatures . . . automatically 
Stolen 2 8 es turn down your furnace before retiring and 
natters 5 . : avtomatically turn it up again while you’re 
olive- E shi > j still in bed. : 
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) vehi- Engineered to meet Hi-flow and High-Oper- 
s were ; ating Pressures, with emphasis on extremely 
 truds i f light weight construction, General Controls 
: : : for aircraft applications are widely used by 
the biggest names in the’ American aircraft 
industry. General Controls are design spe- 
cialists for aircraft, automotive, marine and 
other specialty applications. Wherever auto- 
matic control is a vital factor in operating 
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— er it's product control . . . or process con- performance, you'll find General Controls 
» Steel c me " ~ _<e trol...in any application where o higher on the job. 
ation’s level of operating performance is the 
_ — goal . . . automatic controls are often the 
‘human 


ideal solution. And in the field of avto- 
matic controls, General Controls can be 


oe .) 
relied upon to do a better job faster for g = 
a smaller initial investment. Better check ss 
General Controls today. —_ae 
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‘>. Mil If you have a problem job of refrigeration 
0., control, you'll find a better answer at Gen- 
| opener! eral Controls. For temperature control, for 
e, short- 


pressure and flow control, for all types of 
commercial and industrial refrigeration ap- 
plications, General Controls*are the number 
one choice of refrigeration specialists and 
stand as the most complete line on the 
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‘Flectro- Modern Design: Paris coutu- 
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HERE IS 


a paper that works 


WONDERS 


PataparVegetable 

Parchment has 

qualities that are 

solving many 

= problems for busi- 
Boil-Proof ness men today. 

Patapar has high wet-strength. 

It is boil-proof. It 

resists grease. It 

is most versatile 

—there are 179 

different types of 

Patapar to choose Resists Grease 

from. Each type has special 

4 characteristics to 

meet special prob- 

lems. Whether 

your problem is 
Saves Money packaging or 

some other job, there’s a good 

chance Patapar s 

can solve it— per- 5s 

haps at the same ' cach 

time effect a real $ Ke 

savings for you. Protects Foods 








DOES HUNDREDS OF 
JOBS WELL 


Patapar works wonders as a protec- 
tive wrapper for foods like butter, 
bacon, fish, oleomargarine, cheese. 
It is used for ham boiler liners, milk 
and cream can gaskets, artists’ 
sketching pads, auto parts wraps, 
greeting cards and hundreds of 
other jobs. 

Business men: Write on your busi- 
ness letterhead out- 
lining your require- 
ments. Then we can 
recommend the 
type of Patapar 
best suited for your 
purpose. This is a 





Patapar Keymark, 


good time to plan nationally advertised 


symbol of 
for future packag- wrapper protection 


ing changes. 
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HI-WET-STRENGTH 
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Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
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Canada Takes the Lead 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE decision of Canada to permit a 
free market in its dollar may be 
the first real break in the ice jam of 
international exchange control. 
Exchange control is a totalitarian 
device first systematically applied by 
Schacht in Nazi Germany, then en- 
dorsed by the late Lord Keynes of 
Britain and embodied, un- 
der his leadership, in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 
The fund was Keynes’s 
proposed substitute for the 
gold standard. The gold 
standard was a triumph of 
international cooperation. It 
established in effect a single 
world currency. For when 
each country’s monetary unit 
was convertible on demand 
into a fixed weight of gold it was also 
necessarily convertible at a fixed rate 
into all other monetary units. And the 
monetary managers of each country 
could keep their currency on gold only 
by refraining from inflation or any 
other act that undermined confidence. 


EYNES was opposed to all this, 
partly because he was at heart— 
as he confessed in an article in the 
Yale Review in 1933—an economic 
isolationist. He resented having Eng- 
land’s internal price level tied to the 
international price level. He dreamed 
of a system in which England’s mone- 
tary managers could manipulate their 
own internal price level—by inflation 
and devaluation—so as to keep con- 
stant “full employment” at home re- 
gardless of what was going on in the 
rest of the world. And he actually 
succeeded in selling to the world’s 
assembled monetary “experts” at 
Bretton Woods the idea that gold con- 
vertibility was not needed to sustain 
or stabilize a currency’s value—that 
the purchasing power of engraved 
scraps of paper could be made what- 
ever the monetary managers of that 
country chose to say it was. But to peg 
them for a while he proposed the 
Fund, an institution pledged to use 
the relatively hard currencies (chiefly 
the U.S. dollar) to buy the soft curren- 
cies at whatever arbitrary valuations 
their governments put upon them. 
This system had to be supported by 
exchange control—that is, by using 
each government’s police power to for- 





at any other than the arbitrary official 
value put upon it. But the breakdown 
of the whole system is now becoming 
evident even to the “experts.” 

Its first effect was to choke and un- 
balance foreign trade. It produced 
the so-called “world dollar shortage”— 
which at least one British economist, 
Roy Harrod, had the cour- 
age to call “one of the most 
brazen pieces of collective 
effrontery that has ever been 
uttered.” Even Sir Stafford 
Cripps eventually profited 
by the expensive education 
of events, and slashed the 
arbitrary value of sterling 
from $4.03 to $2.80 in Sep- 
tember 1949—a step which 
led to the reversal of the 
sterling area’s balance of payments. 

It was a step imitated by some 30 
countries, but it fell short of bemg the 
right step—which was to set the mar- 
kets free. And this is what Canada 
has now had the courage to take. 

Canada’s step has been criticized in 
some quarters because it would mean 
a “floating rate” that can move up and 
down every day in accordance with 
fluctuations of supply and demand 
and fluctuations in confidence. But the 
bureaucrats’ headache is the citizens’ 
salvation. It is precisely the great ad- 
vantage of a free rate that it compels 
the monetary managers to act with 
prudence and foresight and maintain 
the integrity of the currency at all 
times. It is precisely because they 
know that any lapse in confidence will 
be reflected immediately in the mar- 
ket quotation that the managers of a 
free-exchange currency are compelled 
to act with more responsibility than 
the managers of a controlled one. 
Because of the public confidence in 
Canada’s policy, the quotation of the 
Canadian dollar on the first day of 
free markets actually rose from the 
former fixed “official” rate of 91 Amer- 
ican cents to a level of 95 cents. 


FLOATING rate for the Canadian 

dollar is probably intended to be 
temporary, but it is a necessary transi- 
tional step. We will never emerge 
from the present world monetary 
chaos until the leading countries re- 
turn to a gold standard and adopt the 
measures to create confidence that 
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bid anybody to buy or sell its currency the gold standard will be maintained. 
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NO OTHER ANTI-FREEZE 
CAN GIVE YOUR CAR 
THE SAME PROTECTION AS 


PRESTONE :2::. 


SB RAN OD 





Best protection against 


FREEZING: RUST 
CLOGGING - FOAMING 


— You're safe and you know it... 


One shot lasts all winter! 





NO INCREASE 


IN PRICE The registered trade-marks “‘Prestone” 

and “Eveready” distinguish products of 

$ 50 NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

PER GAL. 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


























PEEL the difference 


in your scalp-SEE the difference 


in your hair ! 








more venom than a cottonmouth snake, 
I do not know. In this case, retribution 
followed, as the night the day. The 
maiden and a girl friend were led, 
weeping, from the ball park by heavy- 
handed minions of the law, like a cou- 
ple of Anne Boleyns en route to the 
scaffold. Justice in Brooklyn is swift 






been a mighty miserable deflector. 

Dignity and deportment are dear to 
a great many people besides Mr. 
Barber. So is fair play, a phenomenon, 
possibly contrary to nature, that was 
discovered in England in A.D. 923. 
But it seems to me that those who 
deplore the animal instincts of specta- 


Vitali s SPORT WEEK " 
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-ACTION care Ball Fans and Other Primates 
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gives YOu by JOHN LARDNER oa 

te 

Handsomer Hair ! ou'LL recall that in the closing the grandstand for the ball to come -~ 

days of the pennant race, when down (which even the 1950 ball will lai 

the Philadelphia Phillies were edging do, if given enough time), a cash ha 

toward the championship with the customer, probably a mad-dog type, “en 

red-blooded apathy characteristic of lunged out and deflected the potato ab 

National League teams about to meet out of Ennis’s reach. to 

the Yankees in the World Series, there What Mr. Barber would have said los 

was a game in Brooklyn at which a_ about that, if the air had been at his ho 

subdebutante from Canarsie disposal, I hesitate to think. to 

or Red Hook reached out = Fortunately, the guilty fan Wi 

from her box seat and will be able to live with him- fou 

touched a baseball lightly self in future years, because ang 

on its jowls. The umpires (a) Mr. Barber was not at Cu 

ruled interference, and a the microphone, and (b) to 

Philadelphia run scored from Mize popped out on the next . 

third base. pitch. Otherwise, though the Ch 

Why a young girl should fan paid about $6.50 for his - 

wish to pet a 1950 official constitutional right to deflect des 

league ball, which, for all baseballs hit to his neigh- ke 

its soft, dewy skin, contains borhood, he would have 6 


What a wonderful, pleasing wake-up glow — 
when you use “Live-Action” Vitalis and the fa- 
mous ‘*60-Second Workoutt”’” 

50 seconds’ massage with active Vitalis (1) 
stimulates scalp (2) prevents dryness (3) routs 
flaky dandruff (4) helps check excessive falling HORTLY afterward, Mr. Red Barber, 
hair. Then 10 seconds to comb, and your hair s a radio announcer who is also the 
neat ee rma de ty tae i informal guardian of the city’s morals, 

cares mete Ae ; repeated his famous sermon on inter- 


and terrible. It’s getting so a girl can’t tors at ball games (by Darwinian the- 
even make book there, let alone reach _ ory, the instinct to reach out for 
out of bounds to fondle a ball in play. baseballs comes to us from the great 
anthropoids, who reach out for coco- 
nuts) are ignoring the facts of baseball. ! 

Mr. Barber, one day during the 
recent season, made a remark that 





contains no greasy liquid petro- 
latum—just pure, natural vege- 
table oil. Get Vitalis at your drug 
counter or barber shop. 


@ Many skin specialists prescribe 


two of Vitalis’ basic ingredients 
for dry, flaky scalp. 





A Product of 


4. and the ‘ 
60-Second Workout 


NEW ! for cream 


tonic fans... lighter-bodied 


VITALIS HAIR CREAM 


gives your hair that 





CLEAN-GROOMED LOOK 
NO heavy film! NO sticky comb! 
NO messy hands! 
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fering with baseballs. It beats Billy 
Sunday all hollow. The ears of those 
girls must have burned, if they had a 
portable radio with them. Mr. Barber's 
attitude toward reaching into the cage 
to touch a ball is not, like a sign that 
says “Don’t feed the tiger,” humani- 
tarian. He is not trying to protect 
fingers. He is trying to improve the 
manners of the public, while support- 
ing the by-laws of the gospel accord- 
ing to Happy Chandler. Often he 
seems on the point of despair, and I 
don’t blame him. The public is a very 
shocking institution. 

I was thinking about this matter of 
dignified baseball vs. human nature a 
few days later, during the World Se- 
ries in Philadelphia. Philadelphia is a 
town where human nature is rampant, 
up till closing hours. In the third in- 
ning of the first game of the series, 
John Mize, of the Yankees, hoisted a 
foul fly to right field. While Del Ennis, 
of the Phillies, was waiting close by 


dripped with involuntary irony. Some ' 


of the fans booed a ball player— 
Cal Abrams, if memory serves me. 
The sound of their wild Greenpoint 
jungle cries disgusted Mr. Barber. 

“Can you imagine ,that?” he said. 
“Booing a man who is just trying to 
make his living out there!” 


HE question arose, and still arises: 

T Where does the living of Abrams, 
and everyone else in baseball, come 
from? From those who pay their way 
into the ball park, to boo or not to boo, 
as suits their taste. It’s a pretty public 
job. John Barrymore didn’t like audi- 
ences to cough. They went on cough- 
ing. He went on taking their dough. 
ANTIQUARIAN NOTE—In a World Se- 
ries piece in The New Yorker, James 
Maxwell says that he thinks Cincinnati 
won the series of 1919 on the level, 
because of Hod Eller’s shine ball. 
Who taught Eller the shine ball? 
Eddie Cicotte, of the Black Sox. Let's 
leave our scandals the way they were. 
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SPORTS 


HORSE RACING: 


Belmont Breeze 


Experts thought the race would settle 
the horse-of-the-year honors, and bettors 
gave top place to a recent convalescent. 
The five-year-old Noor, 1950’s leading 
money winner ($234,190), had been 
laid up for two months with a cough and 
hadn’t won a race in that time. His 
jockey, Johnny Longden, hadn't been 
able to bring in a winner during his visit 
to Belmont Park, N.Y. After 33 straight 
losing rides on other people’s running 
horses, he went over to Yonkers Oct. 6 
to change his luck with his own trotter, 
Windy Scratton, and finished a disgusted 
fourth: “I felt like getting out and push- 
ing him.” The $54,100 Jockey Club Gold 
Cup race at Belmont Oct. 7 did nothing 
to make him feel better. 

A three-year-old rival, Christopher 
Chenery’s Hill Prince, was so eager to 
run that even Jockey Eddie -Arcaro’s 
desperate hauling on the reins couldn’t 
keep him from a five-length lead in the 
first half mile. After he began to obey. 
Arcaro’s ideas of how a grueling 2-mile 
race should be run, his lead was cut to 


one length. Let loose then, the Prince 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for 


NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT, 14 


Army over Michigan 

Rice over Pittsburgh 

Notre Dame over Tulane 

Mich. State over William and Mary 
Yale over Columbia 

Cornell over Harvard 

Maryland over Georgetown 
Princeton over Navy 

Penn State over Syracuse 

Holy Cross over Colgate 
Vanderbilt over Mississippi 
L.S.U. over Georgia Tech 

Duke over North Carolina State 
Florida over Auburn 

Georgia over Mississippi State 
North Carolina over Wake Forest 
Ohio State over Indiana 
Wisconsin over lowa 
Northwestern over Minnesota 
Arkansas over Baylor 

S.M.U. over Okla. A. & M. 

Texas over Oklahoma 

Stanford over Santa Clara 
Washington over Oregon State 
California over U.S.C. 


Lardner’s score for the week end of 
Oct. 7: 18 right, 5 wrong, 2 ties. 
Total to date: 35 right, 10 wrong, 
5 ties. Success average: 77.8%. 


- 
October 16, 1950 
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... and enjoy coffee brewed _ —_ 
to your taste—every cup, : 
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From the makers of 








America’s Finest Toaster. 














CAMFIELD MFG. CO., GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


CAMFIELD 


FAMOUS FOR BLUE RIBBON APPLIANCES 





















































THE HENNESSY HOUR 
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EVERYWHERE, in more and more homes, 

people are enjoying that hour when friends 
‘Mi meet for discussion and relaxation. It’s the 
Hennessy Hour when people can enjoy the 


Bs Cognac by which all others are judged. 
84 Proof kkk 


HENNESSY 
“The Worlds Preferred Cognac 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, N.Y. © Importers Since 1794 
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Does Insurance Compensate? 


Insurance against FIRE pays 
only for loss of physical prop- 
erty...NOT for lost production, 
cancelled contracts, lost business 
or HUMAN LIVES. 

GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 
curb ALL losses due to FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all.orincipal cities 
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The first PARKER HOUSE 
| advertisement—October 6,' 1856. 


That’s us — Boston’s. famous 
Parker House, with nearly a 
century of experience and _ tra- 
dition behind it. This enviable 
background combined with our 
completely modern building 
equipped with every up-to-date 
hotel facility, serves to enhance 
the hospitality and comforts we 
provide today’s guests. See for 
yourself, but it’s safest to make 
advance reservations. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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ran home an easy four lengths in front of 
the favored Noor. 

As the years new moneymaker 
($263,715), Hill Prince drew a grumpy 
compliment from the losing jockey. After 
his 19,000th ride (of which 3,647 have 
been winners) Johnny Longden admit- 
ted: “We couldn’t have caught him if we 
had gone 4 miles.” 


BASEBALL: 
Psychiatrist’s Delight 


Just before the opening pitch at Shibe 
Park last week, a blazing cardboard car- 
ton sailed out of the stands and landed in 
front of the Philadelphia Phillies’ dugout. 
And that was about as close as the Whiz 
Kids ever came to catching fire in the 
1950 World Series. 

Philadelphia, exultant over the Phillies’ 
first pennant since 1915, did its civic best 
to heat them up. Private homes joined 
with stores and public buildings in dis- 
playing flags and other proof that every- 
one was aware of the historic event. One 
large department store thought each 
Philly regular’s picture should have a 
whole window to itself. There was lit- 
erally dancing in the streets. 

Manager Eddie Sawyer responded 
with a dramatic opening-pitcher gamble. 
He chose a professorial, 33-year-old Kid: 
Jim Konstanty, who had pitched in a 
record 74 contests this year but hadn’t 
once been a starter. 

Through the eight innings he worked 
before being replaced by a pinchhitter, 
the serene giant limited the New York 
Yankees. to four hits. Only one, Bobby 
Brown's two-bagger (his tenth hit in 
nineteen series attempts), did any dam- 
age; two subsequent fly balls brought 
Brown safely home. 

But Konstanty’s opponent, Vic Raschi, 
picked this spot for a series pitching 
classic. Virtually the only man who got 
anything off him during the afternoon 
was the thief who broke into his hotel 
room while he was at work. Yet many 
onlookers suspected that Raschi’s poised 
two-hitter—only the twelfth such per- 
formance in series history—was abetted 
by Philly hitters’ own lack of composure. 
To a psychiatrist, Dr. Lauren H. Smith 
of Pennsylvania Hospital, it seemed that 
in their defeat by a bare 1-0 the Phillies 
were manifestly “scared and tight—like a 
prizefighter who knows something is go- 
ing to hit him and starts ducking before 
the other fellow swings.” 

Next day some Philly hitters loosened 
up. Their 23-year-old shortstop, Granny 
Hamner, belted a triple and a double; 
Richie Ashburn and Eddie Waitkus each 
got two hits. But they were outhit 10 to 
7 and wasted seven of the eight innings 
that produced scoring chances. Moreover, 
24-year-old pitcher Robin Roberts, brassy 
as could be despite his fussing at cap 
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Dick Sisler: One frustrated Phil 


and pants legs, got a shade too brassy. 
Fourteen times in the ten-inning grind 
he made Yankees pop up. His work in 
the jams left eleven Yankees stranded. 
He made the great Joe DiMaggio pop 
up for the sixth time in two days. In the 
tenth inning, however, Roberts got be- 
hind DiMag in the ball-and-strike count 
and, by his own confession, “I challenged 
him with a fast ball.” DiMaggio blasted 
it into the upper deck of the left-center- 
field stands for a 2-1 Yankee victory. 
As the series shifted to Yankee Stadium 
the Whiz Kids were being called the 
“Fizz Kids,” “Wuz Kids,” and “Wheeze 
Kids”; cartoonist Willard Mullin diag- 
nosed their trouble as another case of 
“The Yanks.” The 1950 Yanks hadn't 
pulled anything resembling the 1932 
club’s dreadful 37 runs in a four-game 
series or the 1936 outfit’s 18 runs in a 
single series afternoon. In last week's 
third game they were outhit 10 to 7. But 
as late as the eighth inning, when the 
Phillies were in front by 2-1 and only 
four outs away from winning, Philadel- 
phia still seemed nervously aware of the 
Yankees’ old series reputation for being 
quick to punish an enemy’s mistakes. 
Pitcher Ken Heintzelman abruptly lost 
his control and walked three Yankees in 
a row. On a routine third-out chance. 
shortstop Hamner overanxiously dropped 
the ball and let in the tying run. In the 
ninth inning three straight singles, ending 
with money-player Gerry Coleman's 
third hit of the day, gave the Yankees 
their third straight victory 8-2> ~* 
With this World Series all but over, 
Stengel on Saturday brought out some 
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likely looking Yankee material for future 
ones. Before the week’s biggest crowd, 
68,098,* a 21-year-old rookie lefthander 
named Ed (Whitey) Ford calmly pitched 
his way to within a single out of a seven- 
hit, seven-whiff, shutout before Gene 
Woodling in left field made a two-run 
muff of a fly ball. The veteran Allie 
Reynolds was hurried in to wrap up the 
5-2 triumph that gave the Yankees their 
thirteenth world championship—and their 
sixth four-game sweep. As Yankees, they 
had one slight reason for blushing: The 
two teams’ four-game total of sixteen 
runs was an all-time series low. 


FOOTBALL: 


End of the Line 


The trouble with football sophomores 
is that, for all their murderous fire, they 
are likely to make expensive mistakes. 
Last week Purdue’s sophomore-sparked 
team had the kamikaze fire and, on the 
word of Coach Stu Holcomb, “they made 
no mistakes.” 

Confronted with by far the most im- 
pressive winning streak in college foot- 
ball history—Notre Dame’s 39 straight 
unbeaten games against first-class clubs 
from coast to coast—Purdue’s tacklers 
struck with crippling efficiency. The vigi- 
lance of their pass defenders limited an 
All-America marksman, Bob Williams, to 
seven completions in twenty tries. 

Purdue’s own 161-pound sophomore 
trigger man, Dale Samuels, bombed the 





voubgume totals: Attendance was 196,009 and 
gate receipts, $953,669.03. 
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Notre Dame defense for 158 yards. A 
Purdue veteran, fullback John Kerestes, 
pounded through the Irish line for 80, 
and Mike Maccioli picked up another 37 
yards on the ground. 

A Notre Dame rally, after Purdue had 
gained an incredible 21-0 lead at half 
time, was a reminder that this game had 
wound up two years ago as only a bitter 
near-miss (27 to 28) for Purdue. This 
time, however, sophomore Samuels 
quickly retaliated with a pass to Maccioli 
that was good for 56 yards and a touch- 
down. That clinched college football's 
most prized victory 28 to 14. 

Development in other streaks: 

PArmy made it 22 in a row by advancing 
541 yards in a 41-7 trampling of Penn 
State. 

>Oklahoma, looking for No. 23, had to 
spring a 65-yard scoring drive in the last 
two minutes to beat Texas A. & M., 34-28. 
Yale defeated Fordham 21-14 to win its 
third straight for the first time since 1947. 
Minnesota, which hadn’t dropped a 
home-field decision to Nebraska since 
1902, lost to the Cornhuskers by 32 to 26. 
Harvard, never beaten by Columbia at 
Cambridge in a series that was inaugu- 
rated in 1887, lost to the Lions by 28 to 7. 
(Columbia joy was somewhat tempered 
by the knowledge that the Lions, licked 
seven times last year, are booked to play 
Pennsylvania, Army, and Cornell on suc- 
cessive Saturdays. ) 

>In the 60th game of a five-year career 
in which they had been whipped only 
four times and had never been shut out, 
the professional Cleveland Browns lost to 
the New York Giants 6 to 0. 
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H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


President 
H. K. PORTER 
/ COMPANY, INC. 


says: 


‘*S 
“The rapid growth of Ok- 7 | 


T. M. EVANS*/ / EU] 
=i. 


lahoma and the Southwest © 


in the past decade naturally attracted | 


the attention of the executives of H. K. 4 
Porter Company, Inc., and in 1945 the ~~ 


Company acquired the Hinderliter ™ 
Tool Company of Tulsa. ee 


“In 1949, H. K. Porter Company, Inc. || 
acquired the Jarecki Manufacturing 7 
Company with oil field supply stores © 
in four southwestern states and the 
manufacturing of Jarecki Valves was 


moved from Erie, Pennsylvania to a 


Tulsa. Equipment and key personnel 
of the Brake Equipment and Supply 


_ Division was transferred from Chicago | 
to Tulsa to better serve the railroads 


and oil industry of the Southwest. 


“Outside of normal economic factors ~ 
favoring these moves such as nearness _ 
to market, plentiful supply of raw © 
materials, labor, etc., Oklahoma offers ~ 
in addition a favorable climate, asolid ~ 
citizenry, skilled tradesmen, imagina- ~ 
tion, expansiveness and a general feel- ~ 
ing that all is well with the world.” 


*Above statement a direct quota- 
tion in Mr. Evans’ own words. 


Oklahoma has many busi- 
ness advantages in addi- 
tion to those which ap- 
pealed to H. K. Porter 
eee ery o Send for this 
book of information which 
describes graphically, 12 
of this state’s favorable 
m™ factors. A special confi- 
je dential survey report re- 
@ lating to your own busi- 
ness will be prepared on 
request. r 
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This time Leahy’s exhortations drew a rally but no victory 
Octoher 16, 1950 
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Cuts Electricity Bills By 20%! | 
Market Owner Saves Money With | 
Frigidaire Display Case 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. —“‘Since 4 


my old equipment with a Frigidaire Display 
Case, my power bill runs a good 20% lower | 
than before,” says Art Hanssen, owner of 
Hanssen’s Market, 4301 So. Vermont Ave. 
“And my previous cases needed loading 
and unloading, morning and night, which 
cost me roughly $100 a month. That’s an- 
other important saving that I’m getting | 
from my new Frigidaire equipment.” 

Manual Arts Sales ey oe Ltd., Los 

1 


Angeles, sold and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, | 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and | 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Refrigerated Display Case 





WONDERFUL FRUIT EXTRACT 

MAKES EVERY WOMAN A GOOD COOK. A 
DROPS ON MEAT OR FOWL S MINUTE: 
Juicy 











before you move... 


please let us know your present 
and future address (including 
zone number) so we can send you 
your regular copies of Newsweek. 
it takes four weeks to correct 
an address and the Post Office 
will not forward magazines 
unless you send postage. Avoid 
this extra “expense and missing 
copies by dropping a postcard to 


Newsweek 


152 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 

















INDUSTRY: 


The Ticket Clubs 


Last week many frustrated playgoers 
who found it impossible to get tickets to 
Broadway hits were receiving valiant 
support from a small, incredibly dynamic 
ex-theater-party agent named Sylvia 
Siegler. Miss Siegler is owner-operator 
of the “Show-of-the-Month Club,” an 
aggressive two-year-old organization that 
charges its customers an annual $10 for 
the privilege of buying choice seats to 
sell-out plays. When the October allot- 
ment of seats for “Black Chiffon” turned 
out to be anything but choice, she ac- 
cused both producer John Wildberg and 
the management of the 48th Street Play- 
house, which is controlled by _ticket- 
broker interests, of discriminating against 
her. To drive her point home she stopped 
payment on a check for $3,000 worth of 
tickets she had already received. 

Miss Siegler’s battle with New York’s 
70-odd theater-ticket agencies and pro- 
ducers is over box-office priority. Show- 
of-the-Month Club, along with three 
other newborn organizations of similar 
design, serves members who order tick- 
ets well in advance of openings. The 
club buys only enough to fill its orders. 

Since recent legislation prohibits 
“buys’—in which a broker used to pur- 
chase a block of tickets and resell them 
at a plushy profit—regular ticket agencies 
have been -limited to acquiring their 
wares on speculation from the box office, 
and charging a standard 75-cent fee to 
the potential customer. Their objection 
to theater clubs is that these organiza- 
tions actually make block “buys.” 

Miss Siegler, who started her $100,000- 
a-year New York business in 1948 with 
a capital of $125, feels she has taken an 
important step,in “giving theater tickets 
back to the public.” She still listens ami- 
ably to critics such as Actors Equity 
Executive Secretary Louis Simon, who 
claims theatergoers shouldn’t have to pay 
premiums even in the form of.dwes in 
order to get past the box office. 

“My system isn’t perfect,” she admits, 
and suggests that the theater needs a 
central agency to handle all ticket prob- 
lems. “But of course that’s utopia.” 


REVIEWS: 


New Plays 


The Giecenda Smile (Shephard 
Tgaube.) A success in London and on the 
Continent, Aldous Huxley’s first play to 
reach Broadway will interest the great 
novelist’s admirers if only as a measure of 
how much the man has changed since 
1922 when he wrote the short story on 
which the play is based. In its original 
form, the story of one Henry Hutton who 


THEATER 
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was unjustly convicted and hanged for 
the murder of his invalid wife was an 
aloof, ironic manipulation of a pack of 
people that the author and his readers 
could only regard with a clinical fasci- 
nation, Then, in 1947, came a not too 
successful movie version called “A 
Woman's Vengeance.” 

For his stage adaptation the latter-day 
Huxley has added a number of hopeful 
if exalted philosophical concepts and re- 
fashioned some people he expects the 
audience to like and feel pity for; even 
Janet Spence, his neurotic villainess, 
could hardly be described as having “that 


Taylor, Rathbone, Russell, and pets 


small mouth pursed forward by the 
Gioconda expression into a little snout 
with a round hole in the middle as 
though for whistling.” 

The trouble is that although one now 
can feet emotionally for the new Henry 
(Basil Rathbone), for his child bride 


. (Marian Russell) with her Teddy-bear 


fetish, and (with a little effort) for Janet 
(Valerie Taylor) with her terrifying se- 
cret, these are duller folk than originally 
conceived. This is partly because Huxley 
unfolds the first two acts at a dangerously 
talky pace. In the third act, as Henry 
waits for the hangman and Janet mait- 
tains a stubborn method in her now cer- 
tifiable madness, the melodrama vibrates 
at considerable nervous tension. 

There is an electric shock in Miss 
Taylor’s vivid simulation of hysteric mal- 
ice, and a sound, if conventional, sort of 
suspense in the family doctor’s (George 
Relph’s) stratagem for arriving at the 
truth in time. But even here the author 
seems less interested in the hedonistic 
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“4,..ONE TO GROW ON!” 


‘ 


Growinc UP” is faster and easier for 


factories in the South. And here’s why... 
When Nature fashioned the Southland, 


she distributed her bounties with a lavish 
hand. All along the Southern Railway System, 
industries find abundant natural resources 
-.-amild and friendly climate. They find, 


too, skilled and willing workers...great and 





growing markets...a progressive, forward- 
looking land. 


Everywhere you look, you'll see oppor- 
tunities and advantages for steady — even 
spectacular—industrial growth ...when you 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 
Ease? £. Perwnas 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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_cut costs *16,800 a year 
_ with OZALID 


















OZALID is the speedy copying process that’s 
60 TIMES FASTER than costly, old-fashioned “copying”! 


Ozalid, the versatile and economical copy- 
ing process, not only helps Levitt & Sons 
create a distinctive style for each home in 
famous Levittown —but is saving these 
Long Island builders thousands of dollars 
each year. 


Plan Changes Made with Ease 
Although Levitt & Sons’ 5,000 low-priced 
houses, built this year, were designed 
around 4 basic plans, each unit presents 
separate drafting problems. In spite of 
limiting basic designs Ozalid provides 
them with the simplest, most accurate 
way to add or change elements in the 
master plans. 


Prints Delivered in Minutes 
An Ozalid printing machine is located on 
the premises of the Levitt engineering 
department—there’s no waiting for prints. 





OZALID, Dept. B-8 
Johnson City, 
Gentlemen: Pies 
pooklet that fully 
process. 
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Detailed information is forwarded im- 
mediately to the sales, legal, construction 
and purchasing departments; and new or 
corrected copies are immediately avail- 
able. Working a 7-day week, Ozalid turns 
out ¢housands of prints—in record time. 


Plan Costs Cut 44% 
Prior to Ozalid, Levitt & Sons spent, on 
the average, $2,500 each month for prints 
alone. Since Ozalid, these costs have been 
reduced to $1,100—a saving of $16,800 
a year! 


Whether your business is large or small 
—engineering, accounting, manufactur- 
ing or selling — you can benefit from 
Ozalid’s versatility. Get the full story of 
how Ozalid can solve your copying prob- 
lems — write for your copy of “The 
Simplest Business System”, today! 





Cut Copying Costs 


eee USE 


-OZALID 


Johnson City, N. Y. * Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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Henry’s survival than in his realization 
that he must not only « «.pt his destiny, 
but actually will it..This can be a straip 
on any actors gift for persuasion, but 
Rathbone and Relph (speaking for 
Huxley) manage “the job” well, ‘and 
Marian Russell adds a refreshing note as 
a healthy and attractive littie baggage, 


Pardon Our Freneh: (Ole and Chic), 
Apparently there are large audiences 
that find the wild and bathroomy humor 
of Ole Olsen and Chic Johnson the per- 
fect anodyne for a comparably insane 
world. And there may be those who, 
after rejecting the labored spontaneity 
and the bedlam, will start chuckling in 
self-defense at the team’s disarming opti- 
mism. For these, “Pardon Our French” 
has its diverting moments, although it is 
doubtful if Denise Darcel is one of them. 

Miss Darcel is the healthy, extra-life- 
size French blonde who appeared in the 





In9 
Alu 
aga: 
Graphic House first. 
Oo-la-la: Miss Darcel and Johnson 
This 


film “Battleground” and understandably 
attracted GI Van Johnson’s attention. The 
nondescript nature of Miss Darcel’s mate: 
rial in this show makes it difficult to tel 
what she could do under more normal 
circumstances. She does, however, sub- 
stantiate the theme of the evening, which 
is Continental oo-la-la. This last is bes 
approximated by Albert Johnson’s color- 
ful and mobile scenery and some dance 
numbers by Helene Stanley, Patricié 
Denise, and The Konyots. Since a le 
injury has kept Ole Olsen pretty much 
out of the show, he is replaced as straight 
man by Marty May, who heroically stanés 
by Johnson knee-deep in midgets, duck 
feathers, and a ton of expendable gag: 
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In 9 cases out of 10 the evidence is the same—people are guilty of starting forest fires. 
Always be careful. Hold your match till it’s cold—then pinch it. Don’t throw lighted 
cigarettes, cigars, or pipe ashes on the ground or out of car windows. Crush them out 
first. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown again. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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“ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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Stupendous Scrapbook 


Nursery rhymes, poems like “The Owl 
and the Pussy-Cat,” stories from the 
Bible, “The Night Before Christmas,” 
animal tales, Pecos Bill and Paul Bunyan, 
“Heidi,” scenes from “David Copperfield,” 
“Peer Gynt,” Dante, adventures of Buf- 
falo Bill, “Alice in Wonderland,” the life 
of Teddy Roosevelt—even a 4,000-year- 
old Egyptian version of the Cinderella 
story entitled “Rhodopis and Her Gilded 
Sandals”—these are only a few of the al- 


EDUCATION 








most 800 selections in “My Book House.” 
The twelve volumes contain stories from 
about 180 authors of some 50 countries, 
liberally sprinkled with more than 2,000 
illustrations. 

But “My Book House” is more than a 
hodgepodge of kiddie tales. It is rather a 
graded reader which teaches while it en- 
tertains. Since the first volume was pub- 
lished 30 years ago, Mrs. Olive Beaupré 
Miller, its editor, has been constantly im- 
proving it to provide material ranging 
from nursery to high-school age. Mrs. 
Miller tests all stories by three standards: 





In “My Book House,” the owl and the pussy-cat go to sea... 
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TY 


... and Rhodopis, 4,000-year-old Cinderella, tries on the gilt sandal 
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They must have literary merit, desirable 
subject matter, and be of interest to the 
child. Vocabulary, complexity of story, 
and the child’s maturity are the guides 
used in grading the material. 

Now available is the revised “My Book 
House” ($69.50), which contains 200 
pages of new material from such authors 
as Kenneth Grahame, A. A. Milne, and 
Pearl S. Buck. Brightly colored and 
clearly printed, it is in the tradition of 
The Book House for Children, the firm 
which Mrs. Miller founded. 

A former teacher and Smith College 
graduate (1904), Mrs. Miller wrote 
stories for her daughter and also began 
to collect a scrapbook of rhymes, tales, 
and jingles. The scrapbook was borrowed 
so often by friends that they urged Mrs, 
Miller to have it published. Ninety of her 
neighbors put up $1,000 apiece in 1919, 
The next year saw the first volume of 
“My Book House.” 

“My Book House” is now in 1,000,000 
American homes. The staff of 150—mostly 
women—publish and sell it from offices in 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Dallas, and Los Angeles. The firm also 
puts out a three-volume set called “My 
Travelship” ($19.75) and a nine-volume 
history of civilization entitled “A Pictur 
esque Tale of Progress” ($49.50). 

Subscribers to “My Book House” re- 
ceive free a guidebook for parents, a 
manual of handiwork, and a monthly 
magazine on child guidance. Also avail- 
able without cost is a personalized con- 
sultation service through which parents 
get child-care advice from Dr. Martin L. 
Reymert, director of the Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research at Moose- 
heart, Ill. Most problems arise in one- 
child families, he says, and problem girls 
beat out boys by five to one. 


































Confusion and Communism 


Often harried by criticism and contro- 
versy, New York City’s public-school 
system this week was the center of new 
battles on three educational fronts. 
Teachers still refused to supervise extra 
curricular activities for the city’s 238,000 
high-school students until they got $600 
annual wage increases. Both city and 
state were investigating. 

And the first trial of eight teachers 
suspended last May on charges of it 
subordination and conduct unbecoming 
teachers was under way at the Board o 
Education. David L. Friedman would 
not say whether or not he is a Communist. 

Taxpayers were seeing another kind 
of red. Commissioner of Investigatio® 
James H. Sheils declared that millions 
of dollars of school-repair supplies ha 
been purchased from “favored contrac 
tors” who overcharged for inferior mate 
rials. Superintendent of Schools William 
Jansen prepared accusations against 
twelve suspected employes. 
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This is a ladle of molten steel. It is a handy thing 
to have around in peace or war...a slight change 
of formula and the steel that would have been your 
car is ready to become a tank, or a gun or a ship. 
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This ladle is in an American steel mill, but an 
Iron Curtain ladle would look much the same. We 
have more steel mills in America than there are 
anywhere else, but the difference between the U.S. 
and the Reds is not in equipment. It is in ideas. 
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Communists, socialists and even our own “‘social- 


lanners’” miss the whole secret of real industrial 
P 
production. Yet, the smallest businessman in the 














tiniest factory in America knows how it is done... 
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AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE + 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Black genuine 
Australian Kan- 
garoo Blucher 
oxford, #8600, 

Cambridge last. 
Also in brown Kan- 
garoo and Kid. High 
shoe, too, same last, and 
leathers. 


82 stock styles in sizes 3Y, 








to 15, widths AAA to EEEE, 
priced from $11.95 to $18.95 


KIDS and KANGAROOS 


... Soft leather shoes for the man who 
realizes that comfortable shoes have 
a lot to do with the way he looks, 
and gets along with people and 

his job. We make smart classic 
styles of these two 


handsome leathers, 


supple, sturdy, 


in a variety that 
assures you a 
erfect fit. Write’ 
or style booklet 
and the name of 
nearest dealer. 
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Electric ‘uel 


—every 


Pump fits 
or truck. 


engine as soon as 
ignition. Thousan 


Easy to Install. 
plied. Do it yours 
Carburetor S 


Stewart-Warner Corpora 


Please sermd FREE Illustrated 


the dependa 
Electric Fuel Pumps. 















’ Address...—_______—--""~ 
' City... Zone 
: 0 For Cars (0 For Trucks 





STARTS 
WSTANTLY 


STEWART-WARNER 
Pump 


Save Your Battery 
with instant starts 


Stewart -Warner’s 
Electric Fuel 


steady, even flow 
of fuel into your 
you switch on the 
ds now in use! 
Complete fittings sup- 
elf or see your local 
hop or Service Garage. 
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ACID INDIGESTION 
COLD DISCOMFORTS 
MUSCULAR PAIN 
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‘Full Context’ 


“The Sun Herald will provide all the 
services that make other dailies usefy| 
(not including Walter Winchell, Canasta 
columns, or stock-market reports), but 
the biggest service it is intended to supply 
is the reporting of the news in its full con- 
text. The full context means an accept- 
ance of God and the supernatural as real 
and meaningful facts.” 

That is Robert Hoyt’s description of 
his new paper—one that will be unique 
in the United States. With its first issue, 
scheduled for Oct. 10, the Kansas City 


Charles Brenneke 
Hoyt: Poverty is a condition 


Sun Herald becomes the only English- 
language Catholic secular daily (pub- 
lished five times a week) in the nation. 
Although it is advertised as “nonpartisan” 
and “nonsectarian,” Hoyt, the 28-year-old 
editor, and the twenty staff members are 
all Catholic laymen and women. 

Hoyt, an ex-candidate for the priest- 
hood, has set up the Kansas City venture 
on the honky-tonk thoroughfare made 
famous in the “Twelfth Street Rag.” B. F. 
Jordan, brother of the radio comedian 
Fibber McGee, gave the paper a ram- 
shackle building rent-free for two months, 
and the staff is scraping along on sub- 
scriptions—$12.50 a year for the local 
edition, $14 for the national. 

The Sun Herald has no official church 
backing, although Bishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara of Kansas City permits its publi 
cation in his diocese. Hoyt admits that 
poverty is “a condition of the work”: The 
average salary is $25 a week. 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 


You'll see new whiteness and 


all four Levelcoat papers. In make- 
ready, on large or small presses, 





THE QUEEN OF THE PULPS—LONGLAC SULPHATE—FOR THE QUEEN OF THE COATED PAPERS — 
NEW LEVELCOAT! 


brightness, feel new smoothness, in 





“Economy Prices! 


you'll discover new economy and 


dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste—on new Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 






















In the mood for exercise ? Try feeding 60 tons 
of wood into slasher saws each day. It’s the first 
step in transforming specially selected trees 
into Levelcoat paper. And when you try this 
cleaner, brighter Levelcoat, watch it effect bris- 
tling colors, incisive blacks — and see how it runs 
through the press like a scared rabbit! 






Sliver “‘taker-outer.” Through a series of 
screens, coarse fibers and slivers are removed 
from the diluted paper stock. Coating clay, too, 
must be free of all foreign matter—must be of 
face powder texture to produce a glistening, glass- 
smooth printing surface. And that’s assured in 
Levelcoat —to boost printing quality sky-high! 










Imagine paper getting a diploma! It’s happen- 
ing here to finished rolls of Levelcoat. Their 
“diplomas”, in the form of shipment markings, 
mean they’ve passed all 79 tests in the quality 
control system. This exclusive project assures 
you of the press performance and reproduction 
you pay for in higher-priced paper! 















New HIFECT*—with sulphate-cooked 
fers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* - for finest offset 
Printing. Provides a moisture-and-pick-re- 
‘stant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ty. Renders colors without loss of density. 








Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New TRUFECT*- whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 









KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN =| 
“TRADEMARK 
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For an Enchanted Evening... 
Robert Preston follows the trail to Schenley 
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“WESTERNS ARE FUN TO MAKE, but hard work,” says screen star Robert*Preston. 
When his day’s shooting is over he relaxes with friends at a barbecue supper. “Good 
friends ... good food . . . good Schenley belong together,” declares Bob. 





































MORNING ON LOCATION finds Bob up “THAT’S WHY MY CHOICE IS SCHEN- 
bright and early. “These Western dawns LEY,” says Robert Preston. “It’s perfect 
are mellow as Schenley,” he says. for an enchanted evening.” 
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MOVIES 





INDUSTRY: 


Up-and-Comers 


Annually, as a companionpiece to its 
Money-Making Stars poll, the Motion 
Picture Herald asks the nation’s inde- 
pendent and circuit theater managers 
to name the newcomers who seem most 
likely to prove the exhibitor’s box-office 
attractions in the near future. Results 
of the tenth Stars-of-Tomorrow balloting 
give first place to the zany comedy team 
of Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis, the 
night-club clowns who made their -screen 
debut in “My Friend Irma.” This is the 
first time that the showmen have put 
comedians on their list. Runner-up is 
William Holden, who, after his work in 
“Sunset Boulevard,” doesn’t need -any 
such reassurance. The others: Arlene 
Dahl, Ruth Roman, Vera-Ellen, John 
Lund, William Lundigan, Dean Jagger, 
Joanne Dru, and James Whitmore. 


Same Color, Less Light 


Shortly to be available for large-scale 
employment in the movie industry, Tech- 
nicolor, Inc.’s, latest improvement will 
lower production costs with an increase 
in quality and convenience. In particular 
the revolutionary development, which 
involves an entirely new photographic 
device and considerable modification in 
laboratory procédure, makes it possible 
to shoot color footage with no more light 
than that now within the range required 
for black and white photography. This 
means Technicolor will be available for 
the first time to European studios that 
lack elaborate lighting equipment. Simi- 
larly it will facilitate the color photogra- 
phy of actual interiors and scenes of 
important historical events—a hitherto 
difficult or impossible assignment. Not 
the least of the benefits will be the great 
reduction in heat brought to bear on 
nerspiring actors and camera crews. 


REVIEWS: 


New Films 


The Breaking Point (Warner Bros.). 
The third film in recent years derived 
from Ernest Hemingway's least appre- 
ciated novel, “To Have .and Have Not, 
this high-gear melodrama tells the story 
of a Gulf Coast fisherman (John Garfield) 
who gets in bad company because his 
wife (Phyllis Thaxter) and two kids 
need money. 

Garfield has a small cabin cruiser and 
more debts than he can ever hope to pay 
by hiring out to run-of-the-mill fishing 
parties. His chance to make ends meet 
comes when a sinister party name 
Hannagan (Ralph Dumke) and his girl 
friend (Patricia Neal) charter the boat 
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for a trip to Mexico. In Mexico Hannagan 
skips without paying his bill, and Garfield, 
broker than ever, has no choice but to 
talk business with an even more sinister 
character (Wallace Ford) who is spon- 
soring the illegal importation into the 
United States of Chinese aliens. His prob- 
lems also include the recurrent job of 
fighting off Miss Neal, who stalks him 
right from the start with all the subtlety 
of a mountain lion bearing down on a 
lost chicken. 

There is a good deal of eminently sat- 
isfactory blood and thunder mixed up in 
Garfield’s losing battle, but neither he 
nor Miss Neal gives much warmth or 
depth to a hopelessly star-crossed pair. 



















The Fireball (Twentieth Century-Fox). 
Deomed by his minuscular proportions 
(5 feet 1% in his stocking feet) to play 
the little guy who makes good the hard 


Rooney throws curves or vice versa 


way, Mickey Rooney this time appears 
as an orphan with an inferiority complex 
who compensates by learning to skate 
better than anybody in the professional 
roller derby. Just as in “The Big Wheel” 
(Newsweek, Feb. 6), where his forte 
Was auto racing, his problem results from 
a conflict between irrepressible ego and 
the ultimate discovery that a guy’s got to 
play with his team. And almost nothing 
dramatically new has been added except 
Beverly Tyler as a female roller-derby- 
ist who burns an unlikely torch for him 
between heats. 

Mickey’s transcendence from _ prize 
toad hog of the banked track to the 
decent guy you knew all along he would 
tum out to be is given a pious boost by 
Pat O’Brien as Father O’Hara, head of 
the orphanage from which Rooney orig- 
inally escapes. But the only person who 
makes this hackneyed story even re- 
motely palatable is Rooney himself—an 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 90 of a Series 









Glass, one of the most 
unusual and versatile of 
basic materials, though 
over 5000 years old, still 
has potential uses that 
are virtually unlimited. 
Corning, with a policy of 
continuous research, has 
become one of America’s 
foremost manufacturers 
of glass for science, 
industry and the home. 


































Corninc Grass Works 
YORKA 


CORNING NEW 


Strathmore helps Corning sell 
37,000 products 


Whether your company manufactures one item, or 37,000 like Corning 
Glass Works, every letter it sends out merchandises your firm and 
its products. For a letterhead gives the recipient a corporate picture 
..-in its quality, in its character, in the very feel of the paper. 






An organization like Corning, with its forward-minded thinking and 
planning, is aware of the strategic importance of using stationery 
that makes an immediate impression of soundness and fine reputation. 
Naturally Corning selected a Strathmore expressive letterhead paper 
to do the job for them. 


Do some personal research on your own company letterhead: Has it 
the look and feel of efficiency and of quality? Does its design inter- 
pret the mood of your company today? If your analysis shows that 
your letterhead is not giving the best possible performance, then con- 
tact your supplier; have him submit up-to-date designs on Strathmore 
papers, You'll find that these will be pictures of your company that 
characterize an alert, progressive firm. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 2:22 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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“People wore a path to their 
door when they started serving 
Angostura* in Manhattans,” 


AncO5TUpa 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*So many foods and drinks are more bracing 
with a few dashes of zesty Angostura! Try it 
in salad dressings, on fish, ham ... and of 
course; in Manhattans and Old Fashioneds! 











* prMyv 


...ON ACTIVE 
DUTY ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


money order or check: 
Newsweek 
152 W. 42 St. 
New York 18 
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actor who deserves far better material 
than he has generally received in the 
course of some 28 years in show business. 


All About Eve (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). Comparison between this Darryl 
F. Zanuck production and Paramount’s 
brilliant “Sunset Boulevard” is inevitable, 
and far from odious. Just as the latter film 
was a behind-the-scenes report on Holly- 
wood told through the story of a passé 
glamour queen, so the new movie offers 
a backstage portrait of an aging Broad- 
way stage star. But the significant fact is 
that once again Hollywood, in considering 


— 


Miss Baxter’s part to make Eve plausible 
as she hoodwinks at one time or other 
both Margo and her intimates, including 
the youngish director with whom Margo 
is in love (Gary Merrill, Miss Davis’s new 
husband), her author (Hugh Marlowe), 
and his good-natured wife (Celeste 
Holm). Nevertheless, Eve’s devious prog- 
ress from confidante to understudy to 
usurper is something of a special case 
requiring special people: “We are a 
breed apart from the rest of humanity, 
we theater folk. We are the original 
displaced personalities.” 

While the film’s theatrically effective 


Marlowe watches a declaration of war between Baxter and Davis 


a theme so close to home, has maintained 
a highly literate and adult attitude. 

That “All About Eve” is also richly 
satisfying entertainment is due chiefly 
to the master-minding of Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz, who wrote and directed his 
own screenplay as he did with his Oscar- 
winning “A Letter to Three Wives.” This 
time his heroine is Margo Channing 
(Bette Davis), a middle-aged but fa- 
mous star who absorbs into her orbit one 
Eve Harrington (Anne Baxter), a wide- 
eyed and worshipful fan who wants 
nothing more than to be near her idol. 

The film begins with a select gathering 
before which Walter Hampden presents 
the same Eve Harrington with a gold 
statuette for Distinguished Achievement 
in the theater. But the meat and -malice 
of the story is in the flashback that 
meticulously documents the ambitious 
and amoral intruder’s single-minded fur- 
therance of her career through lying, 
conniving, and a particularly low order 
of ingratitude. 

It calls for some delicate shading on 


climax is self-consciously tidy and pat, 
the characterizations ring true and the 
dialogue maintains a high level of wit 
with a sensible appreciation of the wise- 
crack and the intramural miaow. Al- 
though the enjoyment of Miss Daviss 
incisive, intelligent performance doesn't 
depend on identifying Margo Channing 
with Tallulah Bankhead, as some pre- 
viewers will have it, the resemblance 
adds to the fun. Miss Davis has demon- 
strated her comic flair before, and this 
time she is at her best. 

All the players, including Gregory 
Ratoff and Thelma Ritter in briefer roles 
are as good as their material. Outstand- 
ing, if somewhat on the sidelines, is 
George Sanders’s impersonation of an 
effete, venal, and highly articulate col- 
umnist who gets some of the author's pet 
lines. “I am a critic and commentator, 
he describes himself. “I am essential to 
the theater—as ants to a picnic, as the 
boll weevil to a cotton field.” This role, 
naturally, has not been identified with 
any local critic, living or dead. 
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Beware of the man! 








{=~ Beware of the man who gets bitten by your You can be sued for every sou you've saved! 
dog... 





Not because folks are mean. But because they’ve 
ad_pat, The man who falls on your icy walk ... suffered a costly injury—and have a moral and 
nd the y y f y J y 
of wit {== The man who gets hit on the head by a limb legal right to financial balm. 

. a that falls off your tree... So protect yourself against Bodily Injury or Prop- 
on erty Damage claims with Comprehensive Personal 
Liability Insurance. 





ys The man who gets knocked down by junior’s bike... 
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Down Allen’s Alley 


The following review was written by 
Raymond Moley, Newsweek columnist 
and political authority. 


A great Shakespearean scholar has 
said that the supreme eminence of the 
character of Falstaff rested on the fact 
that he was not only vastly amusing in 
himself, but that he was also the catalytic 
agent by which humor appeared in other 


—, 


that he does not earn. He wisely avoided 
the temptation of high office. His place in 
the sun, he shrewdly knew, was made 
thrice secure in not wanting anything, 
He says: “Why any sane man knowingly 
and willfully enters the service of the 
United States Government in a conspicu- 
ous capacity if he has any other reason- 
ably honest way of making a living is to 
me an insoluble mystery.” When Presi- 
dent Truman asked him to accept a di- 
rectorship on the RFC for a year, he was 
tempted to say: “You and I are friends. 


International 


George Allen and friend: Why anyone enters government service is a mystery 


men. It is so with*George E. Allen, friend 
of Presidents and vast numbers of less—or 
more—fortunate men. 

These words are inscribed upon the 
great seal of George’s friend Eisenhower's 
Columbia University: “In Lumine Tuo 
Videbimus Lumen.” In George’s light, a 
great many dull politicians shine with 
borrowed luster. 

My reason for dragging Falstaff into 
this review of Allen’s book, “Presidents 
Who Have Known Me,” is to dissipate at 
once the impression that George Allen is 
merely a funny man. It is also a means of 
permitting me to say that Falstaff, de- 
spite the bad press he has had for cen- 
turies, was vastly more than a funny man. 
Falstaff’s intelligence, his unerring ap- 
praisal not only of himself but of the 
great and the lowly with whom he lived, 
his boundless imagination, are qualities 
of which any man might be proud. And 
George Allen had_these qualities. 

His book proves the point. In the 
throng around the great white throne, 
Allen has been unique in wanting nothing 


Why pick on me? Let’s load this onto one 
of our enemies.” He took the job, how- 
ever, but escaped its servitude a year 
later. His reason was an excellent one: 
refusal to make the Lustron loan. After 
Allen left, the RFC made the loan, which 
proved to be a howling blunder. 
Aside from the succession of vastly 
amusing stories which make the book 
inimitable reading, there are several gen- 
uine contributions to history. The strange 
selection of Harry S. Truman as candidate 
for Vice President in 1944 is set forth. 
Allen, even more than Edward J. Flynn 
in his book “You're the Boss,” reveals 
with utter frankness how the little group 
of bosses and Presidential intimates 
wangled Roosevelt into agreeing to the 
selection of Truman. This movement. 
which Allen calls “The Conspiracy of the 
Pure in Heart,” was handled by realists 
and for realistic purposes. Above all, they 
wanted to get rid of Wallace. Moreover. 
since they were seeing more of Roosevelt 
than anyone else, they knew that the 
man nominated for Vice President “woul 
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in all probability be the next President.” 
The story—too long to be detailed here— 
is a chapter of incredible vacillation by 
Roosevelt, of incompatible promises, and 
of frank, almost callous recognition that 
Truman had little to qualify him as a 
President. He was merely “a man who 
won't hurt the ticket.” Whether he would 
later hurt the country seems to have 
heen a secondary consideration. 

While there were plenty of suggestions 
at the time when George Allen joined 
the RFC that he possessed great influ- 
ence in Washington—influence which 
transcended his function as a good com- 
panion—there is every reason to believe 
that he was no lobbyist and no exploiter 
of his friendships. In the first place, he 
has never needed that sort of help, be- 
cause he is a successful man of legitimate 
business. Second, he is too much of a 
realist to believe that weaving spiders 
live long. Finally, he loves his associations 
for their own sake. 

His chapter on “Juice” is a master- 
piece. Nowhere has so much good sense 
been said on lobbying in so short a space. 
Officials are not moyed by matters of 
friendship. They are moved only by peo- 
ple who control votes outside Washing- 
ton. Senators, in the classic language of 
Henry Ashurst, do not vote because they 
see the light. They vote because they 
feel the heat. And friendship does not 
generate that kind of heat. 

Allen has produced the most enlight- 
ening and the most readable political 
book of the year. (PREsSmMENTS WuHo 
Have Known Me. By George E. Allen. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.) 

































Chimpanzee’s Friend 


In 1944 Bill Westley drove north from 
Miami, cursing the doctor who had sent 
him there. If, with his angina, he had 
only six more months to live, he wanted 
to spend them elsewhere. Thirty miles 
along the way, he saw two chimpanzees 
tied on a platform of a big open shed 
and stopped to play with them. (The 
place turned out to be the Denis- 
Roosevelt Chimpanzee Farm, where Leila 
Roosevelt, the explorer, and Armand 
Denis, who made the film “Dark Rapture,” 
raised chimpanzees for polio and brain- 
surgery research.) The immediate result 
of this whimsical stop was Westley’s of- 
fering to go to Africa to hunt, buy, and 
barter for chimpanzees. The more distant 
result was his recovery from angina, his 
marriage to Leila Roosevelt, and a new 
book called “Chimp on My Shoulder.” 

Westley’s knowledge of monkeys was 
meager and his experience as a big-game 
hunter nonexistent. He had been a child 
movie star in Vitagraph days, a pilot in 
the first world war, a test pilot, a locomo- 
live fireman, and a dog breeder. 

After ten months in the Belgian Congo, 
covering 8,000 tough miles, he had been 
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“Recipe ‘for a 


conductor” 


“Take one large measure of the most 
solid craftsmanship, add two dashes of 
international elegance of the rarest vin- 
tage, sprinkle with a soupgon of Gallic 
wit, age in years of experience, and you 
have the essential personality of Charles 
Munch. Funny thing, too, how it all 
comes through whether he’s playing 
Haydn, Debussy, or Prokofieff. Inspira- 
tion with elegance—that’s Charles 
Munch.” —Moss Hart 
Have you heard Charles Munch conduct 

BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY #7 IN A 

RAVEL: LA VALSE 

BRAHMS: SYMPHONY #4 
We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 








REALOCK 


PROTECTION PLUS 





Here are some of the extra protective 
advantages you get when Realock Fence 
guards your property. 


... Wherever bolts are necessary in con- 

junction with hinges and locking de- 

vices or other fittings, additional security 
is made possible, and tampering elimi- 
nated, because the nuts are placed on 
the inside of the fence. 


..- Heavily galvanized by a special proc- 

ess, Realock Fence is weather-resistant, 
extra strong and durable...costs little 
or nothing for maintenance, 


For additional features and free esti- 
mate consult your classified telephone 
directory—or write direct. 


REALOCK FENCE 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
361 Delaware Avenue * Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. 
Continental Oil Bidg. * Denver 2, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 
1080-1 9th Avenue * Oakland 6, California 
BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS IN KEY CITIES EVERYWHERE 















Saeeeeaem, 


NEW, EASY 


WAY TO 


ADDRESS 





1s Type mailing list addresses ONLY 
ONEE on an A. B. Dick mimeograph 
Addressing Stencil Sheet. 

2. Mimeograph as many sets of ad- 
dresses as desired on sheets of gummed, 
perforated labels. 

3. Attach labels to envelopes and com- 
plete mailings in record time at record 
low cost—as often as you wish! 


A. B. Dick mimeograph products gre for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 


cating products. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 
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A. &. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NW-1050-2 4 
5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. » 
Without obligation, send me full informa- 1 
tion about addressing with a mimeograph. 5 
Name 4 
Organization + 
Address 4 
City State 3 
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Whatever ydut busin ss, it’s a good bet that 
at least one figuring job is chasing you needless worry. 
Is it a “deadline” job, such as preparing payroll figures? 
Is it something requiring extreme accuracy, such as estimating 
or engineering calculations? Or is it just the handling 
of a lot of figure work, without overtime? 
Whatever your particular figuring nightmare may be, the 
FRIDEN ULTRAMATIC will handle it swiftly and efficiently. 
Friden has won its leadership in the calculating field by its 
superior performance on the tough jobs. It is unequalled for its 
ease and simplicity of operation... unmatched for 
performance. Call your local Friden representative today for a 


demonstration, without obligation, or write... 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 

230 Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


FR: DEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Westley has one on his shoulder 


chased into a river by one angered band 
of baboons and had killed one buffalo 
and two gorillas. He had only a handful 
of chimpanzees and a few hundred 
monkeys, but his angina had been for- 
gotten. He decided to try the West Coast, 
where chimps were said to be less plen- 
tiful, but the natives were better hunters. 
Arriving at Freetown with Johnny, a Pan 
Paniscus chimpanzee, he lost his identity 
apart from Johnny and became known 
as Papa Baboon. Johnny endeared him- 
self toeveryone. British soldiers had their 
tailor make him a uniform. 

Not all of Westley’s account of Africa is 
so amusing. The many sicknesses of the 
chimps were disheartening, and the death 
of Johnny deeply saddened him. Success 
of his expedition meant more trouble: 
When he captured two two-month-old 
chimpanzees, he had to get wet nurses 
for them, and the only way he could get 
them was to buy two wives. (CHIMP oN 
My Snovutper. By Bill Westley. $12 
pages. Dutton. $4.) 


Early Christians 


About all that is known of St. Helena 
is that she was the mother of Constantine 
the Great, the first Roman Emperor to be 
converted to Christianity; that she was 
proclaimed empress by her son, and that 
she went to Jerusalem soon after A.D. 326 
and associated herself with the building 
of the churches at Bethlehem and Olivet. 
It is almost certain that she directed the 
excavations in which the pieces of 
were discovered that have been a 
cepted as the cross on which Christ died. 
From these few facts Evelyn Waugh 
has written “Helena,” a novel about the 
empress that is the best of his books sinee 
“Brideshead Revisited” and in many Tt 
spects one of the best he has ever written. 

Tradition has it that Helena was bom 
in York. Waugh prefers to believe it wa 
Colchester, but in any event makes ! 
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clear that she must have been English, a Smartest typin b of all | 
sensible, practical, good-natured girl who - . 
Joved horses and hunting and who grew 
up to be an outspoken, level-headed 
wife and an active and intelligent grand- 
mother. Her husband he visualizes as a 
congenital Roman plotter, half confidence 
man, half soldier. Her son is a pompous 
and self-righteous stuffed toga, and the “" 
age of Constantine, with its elaborate Vas 
buildings and its feverish imitativeness, ie 
its abstract art and hair-splitting philoso- We 
phizing and theologizing, he sees as a sort ~ 
of profound error, a gigantic wrongness, 
as if everyone in it, playing a part in some 
Hollywood super-production, could no 
longer distinguish between the role and 
the reality. In this addled world, where 
the Gnostics talk high-brow nonsense, 
the artists and architects make lifeless re- 
productions, and even the assassinations 
der are like copies of the old Roman tra- 
gedies, Helena is almost as matter-of-fact 
1 band as Alice in Wonderland. 
buffalo The unreality of the age is to some 
vandful extent the defect of the novel. Waugh 
undred is masterly in evoking the blank emotion- ‘ 
en for- lessness of the time, the maddening pre- , SS 
+ Coast, cision in detail and the over-all emptiness 
s plen- of Byzantine art. He is equally effective 
\unters. in picturing Helena’s healthy normality. 
a Pan But they seldom come into clear op- Y. . ; 4 ; 
‘Jentity position. Conflicts begin and dissolve in ou buy your typewriters with a ribbon that hits a new high in per- 
Seti confusion. Even when the age becomes certain jobs in mind. The same ap- formance and wear. 
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“People wore a path to their 
door when they started serving 
Angostura* in Manhattans,.” 


AyGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*So many foods and drinks are more bracing 
with a few dashes of zesty Angostura! Try it 
in salad dressings, on fish, ham ... and of 
course; in Manhattans and Old Fashioneds! 
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MOVIES 





actor who deserves far better material 
than he has generally received in the 
course of some 28 years in show business. 


All About Eve (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). Comparison between this Darryl 
F. Zanuck production and Paramount’s 
brilliant “Sunset Boulevard” is inevitable, 
and far from odious. Just as the latter film 
was a behind-the-scenes report on Holly- 
wood told through the story of a passé 
glamour queen, so the new movie offers 
a backstage portrait of an aging Broad- 
way stage star. But the significant fact is 
that once again Hollywood, in considering 


———— 


Miss Baxter’s part to make Eve plausible 
as she hoodwinks at one time or othe; 
both Margo and her intimates, including 
the youngish director with whom Margo 
is in love (Gary Merrill, Miss Davis’s new 
husband), her author (Hugh Marlowe), 
and his good-natured wife (Celeste 
Holm). Nevertheless, Eve’s devious prog. 
ress from confidante to understudy to 
usurper is something of a special case 
requiring special people: “We are a 
breed apart from the rest of humanity, 
we theater folk. We are the original 
displaced personalities.” 

While the film’s theatrically effective 


Marlowe watches a declaration of war between Baxter and Davis 


a theme so close to home, has maintained 
a highly literate and adult attitude. 

That “All About Eve” is also richly 
satisfying entertainment is due chiefly 
to the master-minding of Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz, who wrote and directed his 
own screenplay as he did with his Oscar- 
winning “A Letter to Three Wives.” This 
time his heroine is Margo Channing 
(Bette Davis), a middle-aged but fa- 
mous star who absorbs into her orbit one 
Eve Harrington (Anne Baxter), a wide- 
eyed and worshipful fan who wants 
nothing more than to be near her idol. 

The film begins with a select gathering 
before which Walter Hampden presents 
the same Eve Harrington with a gold 
statuette for Distinguished Achievement 
in the theater. But the meat and malice 
of the story is in the flashback that 
meticulously documents the ambitious 
and amoral intruder’s single-minded fur- 
therance of her career through lying, 
conniving, and a particularly low order 
of ingratitude. 

It calls for some delicate shading on 


climax is self-consciously tidy and pat, 
the characterizations ring true and the 
dialogue maintains a high level of wit 
with a sensible appreciation of the wise- 
crack and the intramural miaow. Al- 
though the enjoyment of Miss Daviss 
incisive, intelligent performance doesn't 
depend on identifying Margo Channing 
with Tallulah Bankhead, as some pre- 
viewers will have it, the resemblance 
adds to the fun. Miss Davis has demon- 
strated her comic flair before, and this 
time she is at her best. 

All the players, including Gregory 
Ratoff and Thelma Ritter in briefer roles 
are as good as their material. Outstand- 
ing, if somewhat on the sidelines, is 
George Sanders’s impersonation of am 
effete, venal, and highly articulate col- 
umnist who gets some of the author's pet 
lines. “I am a critic and commentator, 
he describes himself. “I am essential to 
the theater—as ants to a picnic, as the 
boll weevil to a cotton field.” This role, 
naturally, has not been identified with 
any local critic, living or dead. 
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Beware of the man! 


























[= Beware of the man who gets bitten by your 
dog... 


The man who falls on your icy walk ... 


{= The man who gets hit on the head by a limb 
that falls off your tree... 


The man who gets knocked down by junior’s bike... 


{== The man who didn’t hear you yell “Fore” 
on the fairway... 


The man whose home is damaged by your bonfire. 


{= Beware of any man, woman or child who 
comes to grief in hundreds of different, easy-to- 
happen ways like these. 


You can be sued for every sou you’ve saved! 


Not because folks are mean. But because they’ve 
suffered a costly injury—and have a moral and 
legal right to financial balm. 


So protect yourself against Bodily Injury or Prop- 
erty Damage claims with Comprehensive Personal 
Liability Insurance. 


REMEMBER: An awful lot of people who have paid 
out an awful lot of money once said, “It can’t 
happen to me.” See your Travelers agent before it 
happens—and it can happen today! 


For only $25 you can get $10,000 worth of pro- 
tection for three years. 


wm Lhe Travelers orm: 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insurance public in 
the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Down Allen’s Alley 


The following review was written by 
Raymond Moley, Newsweek columnist 
and political authority. 


A great Shakespearean scholar has 
said that the supreme eminence of the 
character of Falstaff rested on the fact 
that he was not only vastly amusing in 
himself, but that he was also the catalytic 
agent by which humor appeared in other 


that he does not earn. He wisely avoided 
the temptation of high office. His place in 
the sun, he shrewdly knew, was made 
thrice secure in not wanting anything, 
He says: “Why any sane man knowingly 
and willfully enters the service of the 
United States Government in a conspicu- 
ous capacity if he has any other reason- 
ably honest way of making a living is to 
me an insoluble mystery.” When Presi- 
dent Truman asked him to accept a di- 
rectorship on the RFC for a year, he was 
tempted to say: “You and I are friends, 


International 


George Allen and friend: Why anyone enters government service is a mystery 


men. It is so with George E. Allen, friend 
of Presidents and vast numbers of less—or 
more—fortunate men. 

These words are inscribed upon the 
great seal of George’s friend Eisenhower's 
Columbia University: “In Lumine Tuo 
Videbimus Lumen.” In George’s light, a 
great manv dull politicians shine with 
borrowed luster. 

My reason for dragging Falstaff into 
this review of Allen’s book, “Presidents 
Who Have Known Me,” is to dissipate at 
once the impression that George Allen is 
merely a funny man. It is also a means of 
permitting me to say that Falstaff, de- 
spite the bad press he has had for cen- 
turies, was vastly more than a funny man. 
Falstaff's intelligence, his unerring ap- 
praisal not only of himself but of the 
great and the lowly with whom he lived, 
his boundless imagination, are qualities 
of which any man might be proud. And 
George Allen had_these qualities. 

His book proves the point. In the 
throng around the great white throne, 
Allen has been unique in wanting nothing 


Why pick on me? Let’s load this onto one 
of our enemies.” He took the job, how- 
ever, but escaped its servitude a year 
later. His reason was an excellent one: 
refusal to make the Lustron loan. After 
Allen left, the RFC made the loan, which 
proved to be a howling blunder. 
Aside from the succession of vastly 
amusing stories which make the book 
inimitable reading, there are several ger- 
uine contributions to history. The strange 
selection of Harry S. Truman as candidate 
for Vice President in 1944 is set forth. 
Allen, even more than Edward J. Flynn 
in his book “You're the Boss,” reveals 
with utter frankness how the little group 
of bosses and Presidential intimates 
wangled Roosevelt into agreeing to the 
selection of Truman. This movement. 
which Allen calls “The Conspiracy of the 
Pure in Heart,” was handled by realists 
and for realistic purposes. Above all, they 
wanted to get rid of Wallace. Moreover. 
since they were seeing more of Roosevelt 
than anyone else, they knew that the 
man nominated for Vice President “would 
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in all probability be the next President.” 
The story—too long to be detailed here— 
isa chapter of incredible vacillation by 
Roosevelt, of incompatible promises, and 
of frank, almost callous recognition that 
fuman had little to qualify him as a 
President. He was merely “a man who 
won't hurt the ticket.” Whether he would 
ter hurt the country seems to have 
been a secondary consideration. 

While there were plenty of suggestions 
it the time when George Allen joined 
the RFC that he possessed great influ- 
ence in Washington—influence which 
transcended his function as a good com- 
panion—there is every reason to believe 
that he was no lobbyist and no exploiter 
of his friendships. In the first place, he 
has never needed that sort of help, be- 
cause he is a successful man of legitimate 
business. Second, he is too much of a 
realist to believe that weaving spiders 
live long. Finally, he loves his associations 
for their own sake. 

His chapter on “Juice” is a master- 
piece. Nowhere has so much good sense 
been said on lobbying in so short a space. 
Officials are not moved by matters of 
friendship. They are moved only by peo- 
ple who control votes outside Washing- 
ton. Senators, in the classic language of 
Henry Ashurst, do not vote because they 
se the light. They vote because they 
feel the heat.. And friendship does not 
generate that kind of heat. 

Allen has produced the most enlight- 
ening and the most readable political 
book of the year. (PRESIPENTS WuHo 
Have Known Me. By George E. Allen. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.) 

























Chimpanzee’s Friend 


In 1944 Bill Westley drove north from 
Miami, cursing the doctor who had sent 
him there. If, with his angina, he had 
oly six more months to live, he wanted 
to spend them elsewhere. Thirty miles 
ilong the way, he saw two chimpanzees 
tied on a platform of a big open shed 
aid stopped to play with them. (The 
place turned out to be the Denis- 
Roosevelt Chimpanzee Farm, where Leila 
Roosevelt, the explorer, and Armand 
Denis, who made the film “Dark Rapture,” 
raised chimpanzees for polio and brain- 
surgery research.) The immediate result 
of this whimsical stop was Westley’s of- 
ering to go to Africa to hunt, buy, and 
barter for chimpanzees. The more distant 
result was his recovery from angina, his 
marriage to Leila Roosevelt, and a new 
book called “Chimp on My Shoulder.” 

Westley’s knowledge of monkeys was 
meager and his experience as a big-game 
hunter nonexistent. He had been a child 
movie star in Vitagraph days, a pilot in 
the first world war, a test pilot, a locomo- 
lve fireman, and a dog breeder. 

After ten months in the Belgian Congo, 
‘overing 8,000 tough miles, he had been 
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"Recipe for a 
conductor” 
writes Moss Hart 
about 


Charles Munch 


“Take one large measure of the most 
solid craftsmanship, add two dashes of 
international elegance of the rarest vin- 
tage, sprinkle with a soupgon of Gallic 
wit, age in years of experience, and you 
have the essential personality of Charles 
Munch. Funny thing, too, how it all 
comes through whether he’s playing 
Haydn, Debussy, or Prokofieff. Inspira- 
tion with elegance—that’s Charles 
Munch.” —NMoss Hart 
Have you heard Charles Munch conduct 

BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY #7 IN A 

RAVEL: LA VALSE 

BRAHMS: SYMPHONY #4 
We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 
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Here are some of the extra protective 
advantages you get when Realock Fence 
guards your property. 
... Wherever bolts are necessary in con- 
junction with hinges and locking de- 
vices or other fittings, additional security 
is made possible, and tampering elimi- 
nated, because the nuts are placed on 
the inside of the fence. 


... Heavily pes by a special proc- 

ess, Realock Fence is weather-resistant, 
extra strong and durable...costs little 
or nothing for maintenance, 


For additional features and free esti- 
mate consult your classified telephone 
directory—or write direct, 


REALOCK FENCE 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
361 Delaware Avenue * Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. 

Continental Oil Bidg. * Denver 2, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 

1080-1 9th Avenue * Oakland 6, California 
BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS IN KEY CITIES EVERYWHERE 









NEW, EASY 
| WAY TO 
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1s Type mailing list addresses ONLY 
ONEE on an A. B. Dick mimeograph 
Addressing Stencil Sheet. 

2. Mimeograph as many sets of ad- 
dresses as desired on sheets of gummed, 
perforated labels. 

3. Attach labels to envelopes and com- 
plete mailings in record time at record 
low cost—as often as you wish! 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 

x SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 
— ek a a ae oP ee ee 





A. 6. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NW-1050-2 
5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Without obligation, send me full informa- 
tion about addressing with a mimeograph. 
Name 
Organization 
Address 
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Whatever your busin ss, it’s a good bet that 

at least one figuring job is citing you needless worry. 

Is it a “deadline” job, such as preparing payroll figures? 

Is it something requiring extreme accuracy, such as estimating 

or engineering calculations? Or is it just the handling 

of a lot of figure work, without overtime? 

Whatever your particular figuring nightmare may be, the 

FRIDEN ULTRAMATIC will handle it swiftly and efficiently. 

Friden has won its leadership in the calculating field by its 

superior performance on the tough jobs. It is unequalled for its 

ease and simplicity of operation...unmatched for - » 


performance. Call your local Friden representative today for a 


demonstration, without obligation, or write... 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 

250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRi DEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC, 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
98 








Westley has one on his shoulder 


chased into a river by one angered band 
of baboons and had killed one buffalo 
and two gorillas. He had only a handful 
of chimpanzees and a few hundred 
monkeys, but his angina had been for- 
gotten. He decided to try the West Coast, 
where chimps were said to be less plen- 
tiful, but the natives were better hunters. 
Arriving at Freetown with Johnny, a Pan 
Paniscus chimpanzee, he lost his identity 
apart from Johnny and became known 
as Papa Baboon. Johnny endeared him- 
self to everyone. British soldiers had their 
tailor make him a uniform. 

Not all of Westley’s account of Africa is 
so amusing. The many sicknesses of the 
chimps were disheartening, and the death 
of Johnny deeply saddened him. Success 
of his expedition meant more trouble: 
When he captured two two-month-old 
chimpanzees, he had to get wet nurses 
for them, and the only way he could get 
them was to buv two wives. (CHrmpP 0N 
My SnHovutper. By Bill Westley. 312 
pages. Dutton. $4.) 


Early Christians 


About all that is known of St. Helena 
is that she was the mother of Constantine 
the Great, the first Roman Emperor to be 
converted to Christianity; that she was 
proclaimed empress by her son, and that 
she went to Jerusalem soon after A.D. 326 
and associated herself with the building 
of the churches at Bethlehem and Olivet. 
It is almost certain that she directed the 
excavations in which the pieces of 
were discovered that have been a 
cepted as the cross on which Christ died. 
From these few facts Evelyn Waugh 
has written “Helena,” a novel about the 
empress that is the best of his books sinee 
“Brideshead Revisited” and in many 
spects one of the best he has ever written. 

Tradition has it that Helena was bom 
in York. Waugh prefers to believe it wa 
Colchester, but in any event makes 
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clear that she must have been English, a 


sensible, practical, good-natured girl who ° 


loved horses and hunting and who grew 
up to be an outspoken, level-headed 
wife and an active and intelligent grand- 
mother. Her husband he visualizes as a 
congenital Roman plotter, half confidence 
man, half soldier. Her son is a pompous 
and self-righteous stuffed toga, and the 
age of Constantine, with its elaborate 
buildings and its feverish imitativeness, 
its abstract art and hair-splitting philoso- 
phizing and theologizing, he sees as a sort 
of profound error, a gigantic wrongness, 
as if everyone in it, playing a part in some 
Hollywood super-production, could no 
longer distinguish between the role and 
the reality. In this addled world, where 
the Gnostics talk high-brow nonsense, 
the artists and architects make lifeless re- 
productions, and even the assassinations 
are like copies of the old Roman tra- 
gedies, Helena is almost as matter-of-fact 
as Alice in Wonderland. 

The unreality of the age is to some 
extent the defect of the novel. Waugh 
is masterly in evoking the blank emotion- 
lessness of the time, the maddening pre- 
cision in detail and the over-all emptiness 
of Byzantine art. He is equally effective 
in picturing Helena’s healthy normality. 
But they seldom come into clear op- 
position. Conflicts begin and dissolve in 
confusion. Even when the age becomes 
Christian, its Christianity becomes unreal, 
and only Helena’s digging through, the 
tubbish for the cross has a reality rising 
above “the babble of her age and ours.” 
(HELENA. By Evelyn Waugh. 247 pages. 
Little, Brown. $2.75). 
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You buy your typewriters with 
certain jobs in mind. The same ap- 
plies to carbons and ribbons. Carter's 
are designed specifically for specific 
machines—specific jobs. 

There are ribbons of every needed 
color . . . ribbons with Carter's Silver- 
tip feature, to keep hands clean while 
changing . . . extra long ribbons that 
really last! Newest is Carter's Nylon, 





a ribbon that hits a new high in per- 
formance and wear. 

Ask leading Stationer or Office 
Outfitter about Carter's tailor-made 
carbons, too. They're personalized for 
your special needs. Or just write for 
free carbon samples and the names 
of your dealers. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


CARTERS 


top quality carbons and ribbons 
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Warehouse 
Heating 
Modernized 


A Philadelphia waterfront ware- 
house property of Merchants 
Warehouse Company underwent 
a heating modernization program 
in the summer of 1949 which 
materially increased value and im- 
proved usefulness of the property. 


Prior to modernization the building 
was heated inefficiently by high 
pressure steam with cast iron wall 
radiators and no provision existed 
for office space. 


é 





Attractive office of Merchants Warehouse Com- 
pany. Note Webster Walvector, venetian blinds 
and asphalt tile floor. 

The heating program, sparked by 
F. Wackenhut Company, Philadel- 
phia Contractor, included conver- 
sion to low pressure steam with 
installation of Webster Radiator 
Traps on the wall radiation, a 
Webster Boiler Protector on the 
boiler and a Nash vacuum pump. 


Attractive office space was provided 
by partitioning off an area 135 ft. 
by 32 ft. Heating for this portion 
is supplied by Webster Walvectors 
installed under the windows, 
spreading the heat evenly without 
taking up appreciable space. 

Webster Service in heating mod- 
ernization is available to owners 
and contractors. Write for the ad- 
dress of your nearest representative. 


Address Dept. NW-10 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CD eGa lore 
WALVECTOR 
RADIATION 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 
100 








Perspective 


Registered 


U.S. Patent Office 





There Is a Joe Ferguson! 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


OLUMBuUs—It was extremely impor- 
C tant to my peace of mind to see, 
hear, and shake hands with Joe 
Ferguson. So much so that leaving his 
State Auditor’s office in the old state 
capitol, I stood for a while, just to be 
sure that he was real, watched him 
enter his dusty Buick, turn and wave 
a friendly hand at me, and drive far 
down the street on his way to a farm- 
ers meeting out in the state. 

For I had begun to have 
the strange sensation of 
moving in the dim confusion 
of a dream. In Cleveland 
and Columbus I had talked 
with many people—news- 
papermen, labor leaders, 
the party chairmen, various 
politicians, old Ohio friends, 
Ferguson’s acquaintances of 
his hungry days of yore, 
and also Charley West, whom I knew 
in the early New Deal. Charley, once 
Roosevelt’s ambassador to Congress 
and the pet hate of Harold Ickes, is 
writing speeches for Ferguson now. 
I had examined the United Labor 
League’s campaign book and turned 
over 211 pages before I found the 
name Ferguson, and then there were 
only seven pages about him. 

Three months ago at the Governor's 
Conference, I talked with Frank 
Lausche, Democratic governor, but 
the name Ferguson never came up. 
He talked about Taft, and there was 
warmth in his voice. On this trip, when 
I saw regular organization Democrats 
they turned away almost sadly when 
I mentioned Ferguson, as if the name 
were associated with some unhappy 
lapse that should not be mentioned. 


AFT people had never seen Joe 

Ferguson, because, they said, he 
scrupulously avoids meeting his op- 
ponent. Newspapermen said that 
Ferguson was very hard to see, espe- 
cially for out-of-state reporters. 

An Inner Voice began saying to 
me: “There is no Joe Ferguson!” This 
was the same I.V. that years ago 
whispered: “There is no, Santa Claus.” 
Now it said that Ferguson is some- 
thing that leaders of the CIO and 
AFL thought up becaitSe they hated 
Taft. They searched for a knight in 
white armor to slav Taft and couldn’t 
find one. And so my I.V. told me 
their imagination brought forth Joe 


Ferguson, just as Shakespeare in- 
vented Touchstone and Disney made 
Mickey Mouse. They put pictures of 
him in their millions of funny books 
that smeared Taft. Joe Ferguson, a 
man of lowly rootage to win farm 
and small-town votes. As for city 
votes, it is sufficient to’ sell anti-Taft. 
Ferguson doesn’t need reality there. 
But there is a Joe Ferguson—a small, 
lively figure of a man who 
reminds one of a cartoonist’s 
conception of Truman. He 
came of humble origins, 
worked at odd jobs around 
Columbus, brought forth 
eight children, and in 1936 
by some miracle was elected 
Auditor of State. There for 
fourteen years he has used 
the opportunity of high of- 
fice to make himself known 

in the byways of the state. 

The union leaders attempted to 
keep Ferguson out of the primary, but 
they have made the best of their 
failure to do so. Shrewdly, they have 
turned from competition to contrast. 
Since Ferguson cannot be made to 
match Taft, they advertise the con- 
trast. The accusations against Taft, 
recited in the Labor League’s black 
book, are that Taft’s forebears were 
successful men, that they held high 
office, that little Robert preferred 
books to sports, that he studied hard, 
went to college and law school, taught 
himself to debate, used facts in 
debate, went to the Versailles Peace 
Conference to serve Wilson and 
Hoover, stood by his party, and has 
supported unpopular causes. Of all 
these blemishes, their candidate is 
free. And Ferguson glories in the 
distinction. This may seem strange to 
the rational mind, but it is politics. 


T MAY work again. The real danger 
to Ferguson is that, as he feels the 
warm glow of victory grow near—and 
that is already present—he will throw 
aside restraint, show himself more, 
talk to reporters, and bring to bear 
upon himself the great white light of 
public scrutiny. That would be fatal. 
Unless that happens, union money, 
propaganda, organization, and prej- 
udice will prevail, and Washington 
will see Ferguson in the Senate seat 
once occupied by John Sherman, 
Mark Hanna, and Robert A. Taft: 
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AKE sure of long-lasting, long-range oper- 
ating economy! Get Studebaker’s thrift- 
assuring overdrive transmission, if you are think- 
ing about buying a new half ton or three-quarter 


ton truck. 


This revolutionary Studebaker forward step in 
truck engineering is extra cost—but it starts pay- 
ing its way right away in extra thrift. 

First trucks to offer gas-saving, engine-saving 
overdrive, these husky new Studebakers are also 
first with real “‘lift-the-hood”’ accessibility to 
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Sizes and wheelbases for hundreds 
of hauling needs! Studebaker 
trucks come in 14, %, 1, 114 and 2 
ton models. Two great truck engines 
—the high-efficiency Econ-o-miser 
—and the high-torque Power-Plus. 


Amazing all-weather comfort! 
Studebaker’s Truck Climatizer, 
available at extra cost, thoroughly 
heats and ventilates the roomy cab. 
Window wings and foot-controlled 
floor ventilators are standard. 


{ 


Ya-ton 6Y2-foot pick-up—%-ton and 1-ton 8-foot pick-ups are also available 


First trucks to offer you gas-saving overdrive’ 


engine—ignition—and instrument panel wiring! 
They’re America’s first trucks, too, with variable- 
ratio extra leverage steering for easier turn- 
arounds and parking—first trucks with a twist- 
resisting K-member frame up front. 
Get a full measure of value for your money. 
Stop in and see the new Studebaker trucks. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted for low cost operation 


*Optional at extra cost on 4% ton and % ton models 


Low cab floor and enclosed safety 
steps—automatic door stops and 
tight-gripping rotary door latches, 
too. Two arm rests and sun visors. 
Dual windshield wipers. Metal-lined 
doors and dash compartment. 


Big-visibility windshield, side win- 
dows and rear window! Powerful 
brakes and rugged, easy-riding 
springs. Automatic spark control 
includes gas-knock eliminator. 
© Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A, 
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OBVIOUSLY... TRADITIONAL 


Known by the Company it Keeps 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES ¢ 6 YEARS OLD 
86.8 PROOF, SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





